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THE LIGNE DES ALPES. 
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AUTHOR OF “ EAU-DE-NIL,” &c, 


THE ways across France are legion, and the small branch lines 
which bristle from every page of the Livret Chaix are quite 
bewildering to the traveller anxious to vary the monotony of his 
annual journeys to and from his southern winter quarters ; all the 
more as these little branches are most independent in their 
action, and seldom attempt to correspond with the movements of 
the more important lines. At the same time it is always agree- 
able to depart from the trodden paths, and escape a piece of well- 
known road; and we, in the course of a long series of journeys of 
this kind, have seldom repeated ourselves, at any rate in the 
French part of it. 

This year, in returning from Hyéres, we took for the first time 
the line to Lyons by Grenoble, which is called the “ Ligne des 
Alpes”; it passes through the departments of Bouches du Rhéne, 
Vaucluse, Basses Alpes, a corner of Hautes Alpes, and Isére. 
This line has been open six or seven years, but is not much 
affected by English travellers, on account of its running no 
express trains, and so involving a long journey as regards time, 
while it offers no convenient place at which to break the journey. 
It rewarded us, however, by the great beauty of the scenery, and 
by taking us, without any real discomfort, into a primitive 
and secluded part of the country which was hitherto un- 
known to us. 

We began (in order to avoid a tiresome change at a small 
embranchement) by driving twenty miles to Carnoules, the 
terminus of the branch line to Gardanne, where we proposed 
passing the first night. It was a lovely May morning, already 
getting a little hot at half-past ten, when we started from Hyéres, 
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or rather from the Hotel de l’Ermitage, three miles away in the 
pine-woods, where we had been spending aweek. The proprietor, 
M. Peyron, and his staff, watched us off with some interest, 
mingled, we thought, with relief; the former sentiment being 
accounted for by the circumstance that no one, they assured us, 
had left them by precisely the same route before (¢.e., by driving 
to Carnoules); and the latter by the fact that we had rather made 
life a burden to them for the last day or two, by requiring copious 
advice and assistance in getting up our line of march; so that 
they were thankful to wash their hands of us, and see us drive off 
in a landau with two stout horses, and laden with our whole weight 
of winter’s luggage. 

The drive was extremely pretty—through leafy woods of oaks 
and cork trees, and glades of pink and white cistus in full 
blossom, into a more open and hilly country. A good-sized river, 
with a somewhat Spanish-sounding name, the Real-Martin, 
poured along beside the road, occasionally crossing it, and in one 
place spanned by a bridge of five irregular arches. The hills 
which rose and sank on each side of us were some of them smooth 
and bare-headed, some crusted over at the top with a little grey 
walled town or village. Down in the valleys the hay-harvest 
was going on—and the women, with their broad straw hats tanned 
to the darkest yellow, were binding the long trusses of flower- 
sprinkled grass into great bolster-shaped bundles, with ropes of 
twisted straw. 

By 1.30 we had ‘trotted leisurely up and down the long hills, 
| and through the little town of Pierre-fin, and arrived at Carnoules, 
| and here we set ourselves to ascertain the name of the best hotel 
at Gardanne, this being a detail which M. Peyron had failed to 
find out for us. Even here, on its own line, no one seemed to 
know about it, till at last we were referred to the lady at the 
) buffet as an authority. She had a decided opinion—viz., that we 
had much better go on to Aix, which boasted a good commercial 
hotel; but if we were bent on staying at Gardanne, the Pére Truc 
kept the only inn which would do for us to go to. We were 
bent on staying at Gardanne, as one of our party, being an invalid, 
objected to lengthening his day’s journey, so we dispatched a 
telegram to the Pére Truc to prepare his mind for the honour 
which awaited him and his hotel. 

The chief point of interest on the journey was a beautiful old 
church, almost a cathedral in its proportions, at an insignificant 
little town—S. Maximin. About six we arrived at Gardanne, and 
drove up in a little omnibus, which we found at the station. 
Like many other small towns in southern France, it boasts of 
only one good street, the rest being all small alleys and staircase- 
like ascents. The main thoroughfare, however, had a really 
beautiful quadruple avenue of large plane-trees, making a 
delightful shady bower of what would otherwise be a hot, dusty 
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roadway ; and the inhabitants seemed to appreciate it, and were all 
sitting out en masse, enjoying their evening’s leisure as we drove 
up. At the inn door we found a picturesque old lady in a tight 
white linen cap, with a large bow on the forehead, and a pair of 
wooden shoes, clattering about in great excitement, with our 
telegram in her hand. It had only arrived, she said, a quarter of 
an hour ago, “and you may figure to yourselves whether I was 
frightened. You must know that, between ourselves, 1 cannot 
read, and I was here alone in the house. When I sawa telegram, 
I said, ‘Mon Dieu, what has happened ? who is ill then? who is 
dead?’ And I took it toa neighbour. He said at once, when he 
had looked at it: ‘Do not be frightened, Mere Truc—it is a 


family! A family wanting to come to your hotel; and they 


send this to prepare you.’ How glad I was.” And she proceeded 
to show us some very clean, tidy rooms, which she said were 
always ready, because a commis-voyageur might turn up at any 
moment and want one. She dared us to improve upon the Hotel 
True in the matter of beds anywhere in the department. “Smell 
it, Monsieur et Madame,” she said, proudly flinging back the 
coverings. “Oh! do not fear. I am willing that anyone should 
examine it with nose and eyes. And the food, too, you will find 
excellent ; you will have a gigot, which I am sure will give every 
satisfaction.” 

“And is it you who cook the dinner?” we enquired, with interest, 
as she seemed disposed to discourse further; “ because, if so, do 
not let us detain you.” 

“Ah, no! it is not 1; my cooking is not modern enough, it is 
my daughter, and she is unfortunately gone into the country for 
the day, but I expect her every moment, and then e 

As soon as the daughter did appear, she and another young 
woman were pushed into our room to be introduced and inspected, 
and with all our attempts at hastening matters, it was some time 
before the table groaned under our repast. It consisted mainly 
of the leg of mutton cut in two,and one end boiled for the first 
course, and the other roasted for the second. Three gaunt cats, a 
muzzled bull-dog, and a yellow lurcher, arranged in a tight semi- 
circle, watched our every movement, and resented any partiality 
in our attentions by a fierce general scrimmage, until they were 
quelled by loud admonitions from the next room, where, with open 
folding doors between us, the Truc family were dining, and occa- 
sionally getting up toattend to ourwants. Pére Truc, a venerable 
old man, had joined the circle and the son of the house, in whom 
we recognised our omnibus driver. Several friends dropped in, and 
to each new-comer our telegram was immediately shown, while 
we were pointed out as the result. 

The nightingales sang loud all night in the plane-avenue, and 
the highly vaunted beds, though very clean, were rather redolent 
of feathers, but on the whole we passed a good night, and next, 
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morning proceeded to lionise the town with its odd narrow streets 
arched over in some places, and its church, perched high on the 
hill-top, with a craggy cliff on one side, and a turf slope grazed 
by goats on the other. I also went to the telegraph office to send 
on a dispatch to Sisteron, which was to be our next resting-place. 
The lady at the bureau received me with much interest, saying, 
“Tt is you, I conelude, who arrived last night, having sent on a 
telegram beforehand to the Trucs? I fear you may have thought 
the message was rather long in reaching them ? ” 

“Oh, no; I said, cheerfully; “it was only five hours, I think it 
got here full ten minutes before we did.” 

“Ah, it should have been quicker, but the reason was, that 
owing to its having to pass into another department, it went 
through five bureaux— Carnoules, Dragingnan, Marseille, Aix and 
Gardanne. The delay, however, was mainly at Marseille, no doubt, 
a place like that which receives perhaps fifty telegrams in an 
afternoon. If you want your telegram to be attended to quickly, 
you should put ‘urgent’ upon it. You then pay double, and it 
takes precedence of ordinary messages—you always have that 
-option.” 

Our bill was moderate, “seven cafés, 1 franc,” being one item I 
recollected. We got off again about one o’clock, and travelled to 
Sisteron with an old gentleman of the neighbourhood, who could 
give us any information we needed. As a rule, we did not find 
our French fellow-travellers very sociable, but this one was obliged 
to be so, interested in the fate of a basket we left behind on the 
opposite platform,and in our reckless rush back for it, just as the 
train was going to start, that he became quite familiar. He soon 
informed us that he was on his way to stay at Digne, with his 
married son (who was Procwreur de la Republique in that town), 
on the occasion of an Agricultural Congress to be held here. He 
himself, he modestly intimated, had considerable agricultural 
interest, as he owned a good deal of property on the banks of the 
Durance. It was a country which required a peculiar cultivation, 
he said, as the floods were very destructive, but they had now, to 
some extent, utilised them by cutting dykes at right angles with 
the bed of the stream, which intercepted and retained a great 
deal of good soil and sediment, which the waters would otherwise 
sweep away every year when the melting of the snows cause a 
flood. He was full of lamentations over the entire destruction of 
the almond crop, a very important one in these parts, during the 
severe frosts of last March, other fruit-trees also had suffered 
severely, but the cereals promised well. We did not see many 
vineyards, but such as there were he told us were entirely planted 
with the American vine, which is phylloxera-proof, or rather with 
French grafts on American roots for the graft, when the vigour of 
its Transatlantic cousin-has been infused into it, is able to struggle 
through the attack of the phylloxera. All this, and much more 
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he told us, and then, much interested by seeing us produce writing 
and drawing materials of different kinds from our bags, he requested 
the loan of an ink-pencil, which especially delighted him, and used 
it industriously for some twenty minutes, while we progressed 
leisurely along the banks of the broad Durance; a slate-coloured 
torrent,interspersed with numerous gravel-beds,but having the out- 
line and proportions of a very grand river, and occasionally dis- 
playing some creditable attempts at cascades. On some of the 
larger wooded islands our friend assured us game was abundant— 
but the term game covers a good deal in France. 

As we drew near his station, he told us he was looking forward 
with pleasure to showing us a “monument” we should soon pass, 
and must see as strangers to the country; and he was very happy 
arranging us favourably for the coup d’wil. It was really a very 
striking subject, a spot onthe river banks where a series of tall lime- 
stone cliffs have been disintegrated and washed down by the action 
of the floods till they have assumed the form of a colossal proces- 
sion of Capuchins, some sixty feet high, pacing along by the river 
side; the two or three first kneeling or prostrate; the whitened 
stone standing out against a background of darker rocks. He 
assured us that by moonlight it was far more startingly real. 

We parted at this junction with much regret, and he was still 
waving his hands on the platform, and repeating “ Enchanté,” and 
other polite expressions, as we steamed off, probably never to meet 
again. 

Sisteron is a most strikingly situated place; and we did not 
regret stopping there, though the hotel was rather a strange night 
quarter. It occurs in a long, winding, narrow street; and we 
thought, as we stepped in through a wide stable archway, filled 
with old lumber and worn- out carriages, to a dilapidated-looking 
staircase in one corner, and thence up into a wilderness of landings, 
passages, and large ghostly rooms, that it looked the very scene 
for a murder. We had written for trois lits, which had been 
interpreted to mean one room with three beds in it; and after 
some difficulties it ended in my retaining this room for myself, 
three beds and all, and I was some time getting up its geography 
before committing myself to sleep. It had no window, but a glass 
door, which on being tried, flew open and disclosed a vista of leads 
and roofs, ending in a balustrade, on advancing to which I found 
to my surprise that I was on the topofa high cliff, overhanging the 
Durance, and another tall cliff hanging over towards it from the 
further side, only room for a narrow lane between the rock and 
the river, and a row of little houses crowded back against the rock. 
I could fasten neither glass door, which served for a window, nor 
the door, and the wind sighed mournfully through the large 
cracks of the latter and over the uneven brick floor, which seemed 
to sink away into one corner quite beyond the ken of the candle, 
which was really insufficient for the great bare room. However, 
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night at the end of May is a very short affair, and it did not 
seem long till the sun was back again, and we could spend the 
time till our train started in wandering about the town. It is 
strongly fortified and walled, and contains a good church or two, 
and many striking points of view; but it is an unprosperous- 
looking place, with grass-grown streets, and they told us at the 
hotel has been ruined by the opening of this Ligne des Alpes; 
formerly it was the place at which all the diligences halted, but 
now, who thinks of stopping at Sisteron? An artist, we agreed, 
might think of it with advantage, as a centre for excursions in 
the Basses Alpes. 

The line from Sisteron to Grenoble was nearly a continuous 
succession of points of view.. Many peaks at this time appeared 
as snow mountains, which a little later in the year would lose 
claim to that honour, but the more distant ranges would be above 
the snow-line always. The line runs very high, and I believe, 
must bea splendid piece of engineering, coiling round promon- 
tories, striding across valleys, burrowing through mountains, 
and sliding down inclines, without making any difficulty about 
any of them. It was a lovely day and we had a carriage to 
ourselves (one advantage of a little-frequented line) and walked 
about a good deal from window to window so as to enjoy the 
scenery. A slowly-creeping, constantly-stopping trair is also of 
course conducive to artistic enjoyment, but we thougut the line 
was not treated with the honour due to it, by being denied evena 
single express in the twenty-four hours; and the passengers seem 
so few that one would think it can hardly pay to run trains 
upon it. We left Sisteron at eleven and reached Grenoble at five, 
quite tired of six hours of perpetual admiration. 

Grenoble is too well known to leave any opening for remark 
upon it, but we had never been there before, and were dis- 
appointed in it. As an agreeable place for a séjour of more 
than a day or two its situation is beyond praise, with its 
fairy ring of Alpine summits, and Isére rolling rapidly through 
it from end to end; but it is too noisy, too manufacturing, too 
metropolitan for a tourist. He must be pent in the populous 
city for much of his twenty-four hours—for it is too large to 
be left behind quickly, and in the city there are no resources— 
no architecture, no antiquities. We joined some friends there 
who told us they had tried the picture gallery, and the Jardin des 
Plantes as the two most promising-sounding sights. Weasked if 
they had been pleased, and heard, “The gallery contains one 
doubtful Titian, and a Tintoret with a question mark. The Zoo- 
logical consist of a cage of canaries, and one large empty cage, 
with an urgent request over it ‘not to give tobacco to the 
animals,’ ” 

So we forsook Grenoble next day, and were very happy at 
Uriage, a sylvan spot seven miles off, more or less known to 
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fame, or at least not much sought by the English—we then 
represented the country unassisted. It is a group of comfort- 
able hotels disposed round a little field called The Park ; 
clean, modern, and now, out of the season, very cheap; later, 
in July and August, they overflow with a French world, who sup- 
port a Casino and a band, and imbibe the iron and sulphur 
springs, which ought to have been first mentioned as the raison 
Wétre of the whole place. In early summer it is a perfectly 
still, tranquil retreat; our band is composed of cigales and 
nightingales, and the walnut and birch groves furnish the Casino 
in which we sit to hear it; further away, an old chateau appears 
above the valley, where are shown relics of Sans Peur et Sans Re- 
proche, who was a native of this district, and Pics high and low 
invite the active to scale their sides. 

This short account of Ligne des Alps, and of Uriage-les-Bains, 
as a goal at its end, may possibly attract others to try it, and 
so demoralise the place and make it common; in which case 
we shall willingly sacrifice ourselves in the cause of humanity, or 
of that section of it which is very tired of the beaten road home, 
from the Riviéra to Paris. 
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THE PHANTOM BRIGANTINE. 
By EDMUND DOWNEY. 


AUTHOR OF “ ANCHOR-WATCI YARNS.” 


CuHaPTerR I. 


IN MILFORD HAVEN, 


It was late in November, and Milford Haven was crowded with 
wind-bound and weather-bound ships, principally trading coasters 
bound for Irish ports. The weather had been for some weeks 
unusually severe, and the wind generally from the south-west. 
Occasionally a slight “shift” and a lull in the force of the gales 
had sent hope into the breasts of the mariners imprisoned in the 
harbour of Milford, but before any advantage could be taken of 
the changes, the wind would come out again with renewed vigour 
from the south-west ; and the exasperated masters of the coasters 
would be compelled to curse their luck and the weather if they 
were impious; to pray for a change of wind if they were devout; 
to get drunk if they were reckless; or to take matters good- 
humouredly if they were lazy and sensible. 

To ships trading between the Irish and the Bristol Channel 
ports, Milford is a kind of half-way house, execrated by the owners 
of those ships and their cargoes (who declare a chain ought to be 
placed across the mouth of the Haven, in order to prevent good- 
for-nothing skippers from paying visits to Milford); well-beloved 
by easy-going old salts, who seldom (to make a bull) pass it with- 
out paying it a visit; treated with contempt by fiery, untamed 
young skippers; and respected, at a distance, if at all possible, 
by middle-aged master mariners. 

In a company of shipmasters, trading to and from the Bristol 
Channel, the mention of Milford will invariably provoke a discus- 
sion. The young and ardent skipper will boast that he does not 
know what the inside of it is like, and that he has, if compelled 
to turn tail at the mouth of the Severn, frequently put back to 
Penarth Roads or the Mumbles, rather than disgrace his ship by 
giving her a back view of St. Ann’s light. 

“ Yes,” will reply the old-fashioned tar, “ you tried that Penarth 
game last winter, and lost every stitch of your canvas, while I got 
snugly into Angle, up to my bends in mud, and didn’t carry away 
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as much as a pocket-hankercher. That’s a paying game, ain’t 
it?” And then the row will begin. 

Captain Jack Larrissey, of the brigantine Redundant, was 
eminently lazy. When his ship was in port, discharging a cargo, 
the skipper, smoking a clay pipe, would, if the weather were fine 
and warm, seat himself on the water-cask and encourage the 
perspiring sailors, who were “ heaving on the winch,” with * That’s 
it, my bullies. Heave a little harder. There you go, now.” 
Evidently he considered he was then doing a hard day’s work, and 
so exhausted would he grow that when he wanted to rekindle his 
pipe or to slake his thirst he would, without moving from his 
seat, order the discharging of the cargo to be stopped while 
one of the men left the winch to light his pipe or draw him a 
dipper-ful of water from the cask on which he was seated. 

Therefore was Larrissey one of those who, in this month of 
November, laughed and grew fat in Milford. 

One morning he found himself ashore, the centre of an 
admiring group—for Captain Jack was, in his way, a bit of a wag 
—who were discussing the most recent “ wind-bounder,” a collier 
steamboat called the Dundalk, commanded by Captain Thomas 
Marten. 

“Tom Marten will be getting his walking-papers from the 
owners over this job,” grunted Captain John Archer, a stout red- 
faced man, who was a noted Milford-Haven hater. He sailed a 
remarkably fast-sailing schooner, the Saltee. “The idea of a 
fellow putting in here with a propeller at the stern!” 

“It’s all very fine to talk,” said another skipper; “ but the only 
wonder to me is how the old Dundalk manages to keep afloat at 
all. Her plates are as thin as a sixpence. And how is it that you 
are here, Captain Archer?” 

“You needn't ask. I blew every rag of canvas out of her before 
I bore up. And even the loss of my canvas wouldn’t have sent me 
into Milford, but we sprung a leak, too, outside. However, just 
wait until the sailmaker sends my mainsail aboard to-morrow and 
I'll show you all the way out—But the idea of putting in here 
with a steamboat—Bah!” 

“I believe the old Dundalk nearly foundered outside. She 
must have gone very near it, I am sure,” said another skipper, 
“or Marten would never have turned tail. He’s in mortal terror, 
now that his owners will send him adrift ; and I believe he’s going 
to have another try for it to-night on the high water. He’s got a 
queer sort of pluck about him, fidgety as he is.” 

“ He’ll be running her bows under one of these days,” said the 
skipper who had declared the steamboat’s plates weren’t as thick as 
they might have been. “And will the owners look after his 
family then, I'd like to know ?” 

“ Hush!” said Captain Archer, “ you'll be frightening Captain 
Larrissey. Don’t you know his son Mick is sailing with Marten ?” 
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“?Twould take more than talk to frighten me, skipper,” remarked 
Captain Larrissey. ‘“ Marten knows how to nurse his old boat as 
well as any man alive. Here he comes now, if you have anything 
to say to him,” he continued, pointing to a man who was approach- 
ing the group with a quick, nervous tread, utterly unlike the 
manner in which an ordinary coasting skipper carries himself when 
ashore. 

Captain Marten was a nautical Jingle. His manner of jerking 
out his sentences reminded you of the explosion of a small gas- 
engine; he asked questions incessantly, but never seemed to take 
any heed of the replies; he never looked at you straight in the 
face, but divided his observations between the sky and his 
boots. 

“ Hallo!” he cried, as he reached the group, “ Devil was to cast 
his net now, have a rare haul, eh ?—How are you, my boy?” 
shaking hands with everyone. “Surprised see you here, Archer 
—Blew your sticks away, eh ?—Terrible weather, bless me-——Nearly 
foundered outside—Long here ?—Terrible dark nights these— 
When’s new moon, eh ?—Looking well, Larrissey—NSon’s getting 
on splendidly—Make a mate of him next trip—Going away to-night 
—High water at half-past eight, eh ?—Going to telegraph the 
owners ?—Get my walking-papers this time, eh? Be with you 
again, boys—five minutes—Any of you have a drink, eh ?” 

Captain Marten did not wait for a reply to his last query, for 
he was not by any meansaconvivial soul. He had probably asked 
the question without the slightest intention of meaning it to 
stand for an invitation to drink. At all events, the skippers 
looked upon the matter in this light, and none of them accom- 
panied Marten to the telegraph office. 

“TI wonder would he give a fellow a tow out of the harbour ?” 
murmured Captain Archer. “ Blest if I wouldn’t chance it, even 
with my old torn mainsail, if I could only get clear of this cursed 
place! There would be no use in my trying to beat the Saltee 
out without her new mainsail. I'll tackle Captain Tom when 
he comes back.” 

“If I could only get to the south’ard of the Smalls, I wouldn’t 
mind trying it myself,” said another skipper. 

Captain Larrissey was here observed to slap his thigh with great 
violence as if some happy thought had occurred to him. 

* What’s wrong, Captain Jack ?” asked a young skipper. ‘“‘Are 
you thinking of asking for a tow, too?” 

Captain Archer laughed a derisive laugh, and cried, 

“Catch Jack Larrissey leaving his snug quarters until there’s a 
dead fair wind, and a sky without a cloud in it for four-and-twenty 
hours.” 

“Dear me!” drawled Captain Larrissey, a little angrily. “I 
have made passages before you were born, and I bet you now, any 
sum you like to name, I'll get to Waterford harbour before you 
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will have set your grand new mainsail on the Saltee. And I 
won't go begging for a tow, either,” he continued, emphatically. 

Captain Archer laughed yet more derisively, 

“ You're losing your wits, old man.” 

“Am I, my bully? Will you take up my wager for a ten-pound 
note ?” 

“ For a thousand, if you like.” 

“We'll say ten. A thousand would be too heavy a strain on 
your wages, my good man.” 

There was a bitter taunt, 1t must be observed, eonveyed in 
these words, for Archer was merely an employé, liable to dis- 
missal at any moment, while Larrissey was owner of the 
Redundant, and therefore his own master. 

“A good job for you that you're an old man, I can tell you, 
Larrissey, you good-for-nothing lazy old fool. For two pins 
I'd bb] 

“Oh! That’s a fine way to ery off, about the wager.” 

“Don’t think I want to cry off, but *tisn’t likely you meant it. 
I haven’t come so low down in the world yet as to try and take 
your money.” 

“ Never mind about that. Will you make the bet with me?” 

“ Of course I will, if you mean it.” 

“Done, then, for a ten-pound note!” and the two mariners, 
forgetting their ill-humour, shook hands over the bet. 

“There’s something in this more than is on the surface,” said 
one of the young skippers to a neighbour. “ Larrissey wouldn’t 
make the bet if he weren’t almost cock-sure of it; but how he 
is to get home in twenty-four hours I’m sure / don’t know. His 
old tub would take the whole of that time to beat out of the 
harbour, and then she wouldn’t do it ; and it wouldn’t pay him to 
get towed home for a ten-pound wager.” 

“I’m blessed if I can understand it, either. But don’t you 
remember old Larrissey won another wager of the same sort last 
winter, bound for Cork; and he’s got something in his mind 
now, more than ordinary folk can see, you may bet your life.” 

Captain Marten was now observed returning from the telegraph 
office. 

“Sent a message to the owners,” he jerked out. “ Told them 
blowing hurricane—So it is, too, eh ?—Shocking weather, eh? 
— Home to-morrow—Give your love to owners, boys, eh ?—Any 
message to the missus, Captain Jack ?—Tell her growing too fat 
on fresh beef, eh?” 

“ Oh, there’s no occasion to take any messages for Larrissey. 
He’s going to be in Waterford to-morrow,” sneered Captain Archer. 

“ Waterford to-morrow—What’s that I hear, Captain Jack ? 
Blowing a gale outside--Heavy sea—Losing your senses, eh ?— 
Getting old, eh ?” 

“Make your mind easy about me, skipper,” replied Larrissey. 
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“Tis quite true. I'll be inside the Hook Tower to-morrow, please 
Heaven, as sure as the Phantom Ship is in St. George’s Channe} 
to-night.” 

“Phantom ship —Phantom ship!—What ails the man ?—Told 
you he was going wrong aloft—See a doctor, Larrissey—Too much 
fresh beef—Must go aboard—Get things to rights—See a doctor, 
old man—Ta-ta, boys—Must be off,” 

“Easy, easy,” cried Larrissey ; “I want to see my son Mick. 
I’m going aboard with you, Marten.” 

“ Blowed if you are—Want a straight jacket—Phantom ship !’ 

“Don’t be in such a violent hurry,” said old Larrissey, ie 
the master of the Dundalk by one arm; “I have a word to say 
to my boy.” 

“Last will and testament, eh ?—See a lawyer—Remember 
me in your will, eh?” 

“Don’t be such a d—d fool. I told you I’m going aboard 
with you, and I mean it.” 

After a little argument, Marten consented to allow Larrissey 
to accompany him in his boat, and the two skippers were soon on 
board the steamer. 

“Father gone mad, Mick,” said Marten, as he vaulted over the 
steamer’s rail. 

“All right, skipper,” laughed Mick Larrissey, helping his 
father over the bulwarks. ‘“ He looks right enough, at any rate.” 

Captain Marten, after bustling about the deck for about five 
minutes, swearing at the crew, and hurling curses down the 
speaking-tube to the engineer, retired to his own cabin, and then 
the Larrisseys, father and son, might have been observed having 
a long and animated conversation, as they leaned with folded arms 
on the top-gallant rail of the Dundalk. After about half-an-hour, 
Captain Larrissey took his departure from. the steamer, and was 
rowed ashore, Captain Marten shouting after him— 

“Phantom ship, eh ?—Look out for squalls, eh ?—Tell the 
missus you're gone daft—Don’t carry on too much to-night.— 
Lend you a propeller, eh ?” 

Larrissey’s only reply was to wave his hand and shout, 

“Safe voyage. Look out for ghosts!” 

“Father drinking, Mick, eh ?—Bad whiskey here.—Getting 
old now—Ought to stop ashore, eh ?—Give you the ship, eh ?” 

“ Ah! I think he’s purty fair, sir” drawled Mick Larrissey, who 
was almost as lazy as his father. “I don’t think he drinks at all, 
these times. At any rate there’s no sign of it on him to-day; 
and he'll never give up the old brigantine so long as he can stand 
on one Jeg.” 

And as Captain Marten walked away, Mick muttered, 

“I’m dashed if he isn’t the knowingest old bird in these waters, 
is my old man. I’m sure I dunno where he gets all his ideas. 
His head is chock-full of tricks, old as he is.” 
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CHAPTER II. 
CAPTAIN MARTEN SEES A GHOST. 


Towarbs dusk the wind came out from the N.W. and blew pretty 
stiffly. 

" Change in the wind, Mick.—Nor’wester ought to take some of 
the top of the sea, eh?” remarked Captain Marten, as he stood 
on his quarter-deck. “Might start her before high-water, eh ?” 

“T don’t think "twill last, sir. No doubt the sea ought to go 
down a bit, but the sky looks more southerly than ever this 
minute.” 

“Think you’re right, Mick.—Hold on till high-water, eh ?—Go 
below myself, and have a lie down,—Call the mate,—Mr. Mate, 
ahoy !” 

The mate approached, and Captain Marten instructed him to 
get the steamer under weigh at high-water. 

It was very likely he would take a good sleep, he said, as he 
had not been in bed for four-and-twenty hours, and he knew he 
could place confidence in his chief officer. Captain Marten then 
went below. 

“T knew that’s what would happen,” observed young Larissey to 
the mate. “He always does go below when we're getting out of 
harbour. My old man knew it, too, or he wouldn’t have been so 
eager to make his wager this morning.” 

“T don’t like the whole business,” muttered the mate. “Our 
skipper will eat our heads and his own off with fair rage when he 
finds out the little game.” 

“ Never you fear about that! He’s that nervous about ghosts 
and the like, that he won’t stop on deck five minutes, I’ll warrant 
you; and when the whole thing is over, even if he does find it out, 
he’ll be too much ashamed of himself to make a fuss over it; and 
you leave it to my old man to square it all up for us if things does 
go crooked.” 

“ T don’t like the business, I tell you,’ * repeated the mate. “Tf 
any harm comes to the old craft, we'll be in a nice fix.” 

** No harm will come to us ; and I told my old man I'd cut him 
adrift the moment there was any sign of trouble or accident. 
That’s the only terms I'd agree to over the job.” 

“ All right, Mick! But if the sea gets up very nasty, I'll have 
no mercy on the brigantine. Mind that.” 

About an hour before high-water the Redundant was seen 
moving down the harbour with a small tug-boat ahead. The masters 
of the other wind-bound ships were thunderstruck. They could 
not make out what old Larrissey meant to do. They could see no 
use in his towing outside the lights, for the wind was now dead 
against him, and even if he were to get to sea he could not possibly 
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gain anything—the Redundant could never beat a passage against 
a nor’west wind and a heavy sea. At all events he could by ne 
chance make a passage in four-and-twenty hours, and if he didn’t 
make the passage his money was lost. It seemed as if Larrissey 
was simply a maniac. 

It was now, of course, dark, and the Redundant was soon lost 
sight of as she proceeded down the harbour; so the masters of the 
ships remaining in Milford could not tell whether or no the 


brigantine had gone straight to sea. 


The Redundant did not proceed very far. She came to anchor 
in the outer harbour, almost alongside the Dundalk, and then the 
tug-boat left her. ’ 

A heavy sea mist had now sprung up, and it was almost im- 
possible to see a ship’s length ahead or astern; and the wind, as 
young Larrissey had prophesied, was flying back again to the S.W. 
and finally came out about eight o’clock from the S.8S.W. Then 
the force of the wind began to abate, and at high-water there was 
merely a steady whole-sail breeze, accompanied by a very thick 
mist. 

A little before nine o’clock the engines of the Dundalk began 
to show renewed signs of life: the anchor was quickly hove up; 
and then a few dull splashes of the fan showed that everything 
was ready for a start. The order “ slow ahead” was given by the 
mate ; Mick Larrissey stood by the wheel, for it was to be his 
steering “trick”; and the Dundalk moved slowly and carefully 
out of Milford Haven. 

The sea was not quite so heavy outside as they had expeeted— 
the nor’west blow had reduced it considerably, and once they got 
well away to the south’ard, the wind would be almost a fair one 
for Waterford. The Dundalk, like many a collier steamer, was 
not able to make a straight course in the face of anything re- 
sembling a heavy sea and an adverse wind; and the mate, who 
was almost as good a “nurse” as Captain Marten, kept her with 
her head to the W.S.W. for the first half of the ebb tide; then her 
course was altered to N.N.W. 

As soon as the steamer was laying her new course, Captain 
Marten awoke from a deep sleep, and rushed, in his usual excited 
manner, on deck. Mick Larrissey was still at the wheel. 

* How’s her head now, mate ?—How’s her head now, eh ?” 

The mate told the captain what they had been doing with the 
steamer. 

*Couldn’t do better myself—How’s the wind ?—S.S.W., eh? 
That ought to do it—Home in the morning—Bravo boys,~My 
God—My God! what’s that ?” 

Uttering these words Captain Marten lifted his hands in horror; 
his eyes almost started from their sockets, and for a few seconds 
he seemed as if he were rooted to the same spot on the quarter- 
deck. 
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Seeing that his skipper was almost paralyzed from terror, the 
mate approached him and cried, 

“ What’s wrong, sir ?—What’s wrong ?” 

“Look there,” jerked out Marten in a husky voice, pointing, 
“Qld Larrissey was right—Don’t you see her—the Phantom Ship?” 

The mate, shading his eyes with both hands and trembling 
violently, peered through the darkness. 

“Don’t you see her?—Don’t you see her?” cried Captain 
Marten, still holding out one arm at full length. 

“T see something strange, sure enough,” replied the mate in a 
shaky voice—“ Perhaps ‘tis the thickness of the mist makes 
strange shapes rise out of the salt water.” 

“That’s no mist; that’s no mist—You know it isn’t—You're 
trembling in every limb—Come here, Mick—let go the wheel a 
minute—What do you see ?—Isn’t that a ship ?—a phantom ship?” 

There was no mistake about it. The tall masts of a vessel were 
seen following in the wake of the steamer. There seemed to 
Marten an unearthly halo surrounding the spot where the ship 
was. She followed the steamer with unerring certainty ; and she 
had no sails unfurled. 

“ Merciful Heaven, we’re dead men !—If she closes on us we're 
lost---The stench would kill us all, let alone the fright—Phantom 
ship always crowded with corpses—Old Larrissey was right— Where 
does he get his knowledge ?—Lord have mercy on us!” 

He had now recovered himself sufficiently to be able to run to 
the speaking tube. He roared down it to clap on all the steam 
possible, no matter if the engines were to burst. Better be blown 
up than overhauled by that horrible spectre! Then he rushed 
down the cabin stairs, wringing his hands and endeavouring to 
remember his prayers. 

The mate was now rolling about the deck in convulsions of 
laughter, and it was as much as Mick Larrissey could do to hold 
on to the wheel. 

“ He'll gain courage by-and-by,” said the mate, “and be on 
deck again; and ’tis time you were relieved of the wheel now, 

Mick. I'll stop on deck myself and see the fun out.” 

Young Larrissey gave up the wheel to the sailor who was to 
relieve him after his four hours’ steering, and went below to his bunk. 

In about half an hour Captain Marten put his head cautiously 
above the companion and cried, 

“Mr. Mate, are you there ?—Is she gone yet, eh ?” 

“Come and have a look yourself, sir. We're going five knots 
faster than ever we travelled since I joined the Dundalk.” 

“That’s right, that’s right—do you see her still, though?” 
advancing cautiously towards the mate, who stood near the wheel. 

“Ah—h!” he sereamed, as he could distinguish, even more 
plainly than before—for the mist was gradually clearing-—the 
masts of the ship following in the steamer’s wake. 
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“She’s a brigantine—a brigantine—thought the Phantom ship 
was a brig—must have altered her rig, eh ?—Get more steam on. 
—Ah—h!” as the spectre ship was seen to give a somewhat 
violent lurch; and Captain Marten again sought his cabin more 
terrified than ever. 

About every half hour his head was seen above the companion, 
and with an exclamation of terror he would again descend the 
cabin staircase almost headlong. 

_ When the Dundalk was abreast of the Smalls Rock—about 

half way across from Milford to the entrance of Waterford harbour 
—the flood tide was beginning to make, and the mist had lifted 
completely. The wind was also changing and was now almost 
due south. The mate of the Dundalk ordered the steamer’s head 
to be put more to the nor’a’d, and as she suddenly swerved the 
rope by which the Redundant had been towing parted, and 
most of it was sent on board the steamer with a swish, very 
nearly lassoing the man at the wheel. 

“Old Larrissey is right enough now,” soliloquised the mate. 
“This southerly wind and the flood tide will bring his old box 
into Waterford harbour safe enough. I must call the skipper up 
and tell him we have run ahead of the ghosts.” 

When Captain Marten next came up the cabin staircase he 
found the Phantom Brigantine had disappeared into the night. 


The Dundalk arrived in Waterford about eight o’clock that 
morning and was safely moored in her berth about nine. 

Captain Marten was standing on the quarter-deck about three 
in the afternoon when to his utter astonishment he beheld the 
Redundant towing up the river. He had not got rid of his 
astonishment when he saw a small boat approaching his ship, and 
Captain Larrissey was soon standing on the quarter-deck shaking 
hands with Captain Marten. 

“ How did you do it?—how did you do it, eh ?—Quick as a 
steamboat—Life frightened out of me during the night—Phantom 
Ship—Right you are, Captain Jack—Owners say I was drunk— 
You can tell ’em—Come along to the office—How did you make 
the passage at all, eh ?—Wonderful man—I’m shaky yet—all of 
a tremble—terrible time of it.” 

Captain Larrissey did not interrupt the flow of Captain Marten’s 
conversation, but when he saw the steamboat skipper was quite 
out of breath he smiled and said, 

“T’ve just come aboard to trouble you for my tow-rope. We 
parted company with you abreast of the Smalls this morning.” 

For about two minutes there was perfect silence. Then Captain 
Marten spoke, 

“And did you play that trick on me? Well, keep it dark, 
you old sinner, and I'll say nothing.” 





UNDER A BAN. 
By MRS. LODGE. 


AUTHOR OF “LADY OTTOLINE.” 


PART Il. 


CuapTerR I. 


* OBSERVE your own mind, sir!” said Graby, knitting his bushy 
eyebrows, and pursing his lips, “ only remember that the bills are 
due to-morrow.” 

*“ Well, I will sleep over it—in my present mood I had rather 
become bankrupt at once; I began with ten thousand pounds ; 
now I am four thousand worse than a beggar. Far better I had 


stuck to my profession than have wasted my time and substance 
over an idea. One must pay rather dear for learning some- 
times; it has cost me fourteen thousand pounds to acquire the 
knowledge that journalism is not my forte. A man may have 
shining talents, and yet not be able to butter his bread as a 
writer. 

“Yet what you propose by way of change does not agree with 
my sense of right ; there may be large profits, but then there is no 
honour attached to such a course,” and George Elvaston thrust 
his hands still deeper into his pockets, as though to gain courage 
from their very emptiness. 

“ My dear sir, honour without gain does not help a man to pay 
his way,” said Graby, sententiously. ‘ When you have got gold, 
sir, few men will pause to enquire how you became possessed of 
it. The Jews are not singular in their worship of the ‘Golden 
Calf, and had Aaron cast the gold into the semblance of an ass, 
inen would have fallen down and worshipped it all the same. 

* You began the world with ten thousand pounds and a profes- 

sion, sir—I began it with five sovereigns and my wits; and now— 
well, now it might be dotted up into something like seven figures ! 

“ Really, you don’t mean it?” ejaculated George Elvaston 
looking at the triumphant, purse-proud millionaire in astonish- 
nent, and wondering to himself how many hearts he had wrung 
the life’s blood from to amass such a sum. 

“Yes, I began life with five pounds, sir,” he repeated, rubbing 
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his palms gleefully together, “and besides that, I was only a 
gutter lad! The only relative I can remember is my sister. She 
was a tall, pale woman, and used to sit by our small garret window, 
sewing—always sewing. I don’t think I ever saw her eat for days 
together ; the neighbours said she lived by her needle,” he added, 
with a touch of grim humour. ‘“ Anyhow I picked up my living 
very much like a London sparrow; and at night I lay down on 
the bare boards in the corner of my sister’s garret. One day I 
chanced to look in at a ragged school—the ragged schools are 
noble institutions for the poor, sir—there they taught me to read, 
and in a little time to write also. Then, as 1 was a sharp lad, I 
became a regular errand boy at three shillings a week. But I 
was still ragged. One Saturday night, when my niaster handed 
me my scant wages, he said, ‘I say, Graby, if you don’t come 
here in more decent trim, I shall have to discharge you at the end 
of next week-; your feet are almost bare, you must get a new pair 
of shoes, at least.’ A pair of shoes! Where was I to get them ? 
My sister claimed eighteen-pence out of my small earnings, for 
my rent and breakfast. 

“ As I crept up to the garret that night with a heavy heart, I 
heard voices in the place, and peeping through a wide chink in 
the garret door, I saw a sailor-looking man seated on the only 
chair the room contained: ‘’Spose you never expected to see me 
alive again, Jenny ?’ he was saying in a rough but kindly voice, 
‘but I have come home you see, old girl, with shiners in my 
sack—look !’ and he chinked a small canvas bag of gold close 
to my sister’s face. 

“Then I remembered all at once that my sister’s name was 
Spencer; this then must be her husband, of whom I had heard 
some terrible tales. 

“ After a time Mr. Spencer took some of the gold from the bag, 
declaring he meant to have a spree, then handing the bag to my 
sister, he bade her put it away carefully for a rainy day. 

“ When I saw that bag of gold in my sister’s hand, I remembered 
a pair of high-lows hanging at a shoemaker’s window hard by that 
had long been the desire of my longing eyes. I did not want the 
husband to find me listening, so as soon as he began to move, I 
slid silently down the stairs, 

* Well, sir, I hadn’t a very clear sense of moral right at that 
time, I suppose, anyhow, I took five sovereigns from that bag, 
whilst my sister and her husband were absent at the nearest public 
having their spree. That five pounds was the foundation of my 
fortune.” 

** And what became of your poor sister ?” asked George Elvaston, 
when the money-lender paused and looked at him to hear what 
answer he could make to such unparalleled success as this. 

“H’m, she is dead, poor thing,” he answered, with a touch of 
remorse, or pity, George Elvaston could not tell exactly which, 
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but the moneyed man’s tone was not quite so pompous as before, 
when he went on to say—* yes, she was dead, poor thing, when I 
went back to pay her that five pounds, and her boy was then, as I 
had been, a gutter lad.” 

“ Ah, then, you have a relative still alive; well, 1 suppose he is 
very proud of his clever uncle ?” 

*“* My dear sir, you are in error there; if a rich man wants an 
enemy, let him look upa poor relation and help him. No, sir, no, 
I left that lad where I found him, though I did return him four- 
fold for what I had taken from his parents. Gold is my only good, 
what is that boy to me? he was born after I left my sister’s garret 
home; do you think he would love me, if I gave him half my 
substance ? Gold, sir, is my only kindred, it clings to me, I love 
gold, it is my only joy! Inever have had, never shall have, any 
other friend.” . 

“ Well, I am glad to say, I never did care for money, only one 
cannot get on in the world without it. But to come to some 
definite understanding, how are those bills to be settled, supposing 
I accept your terms ?” said George Elvaston, beginning to nibble 
at the tempter’s bait. 

Graby took out his cheque-book, and after writing a cheque 
tore it out and threw it across to George, with a look of conscious 
pride in his ready wealth. “There, sir,” he said, “say we are 
agreed, and I will sign that cheque; it is for three thousand, you 
see, well that is a year’s salary in advance, and I will withdraw 
the bills before they are due.” 

George Elvaston looked at the cheque in his usual careless 
way, then he pushed it back towards the money-lender, saying, 
** You are very liberal, Mr. Graby; thanks much, but all the same 
I will wait until to-morrow,” then he rose from his chair intend- 
ing to depart. As he did so, however, his eye fell on a face peering 
at him through a small square aperture in the opposite wall, and, 
strange to say, the general outline of the features resembled the 
money-lender’s, although strangely thin and sinister-looking—all 
this George Elvaston took in at the instant, as scarcely had his 
eye lit on that evil-looking face, than the panel was slid noise- 
lessly back into its place, and became a fine old painting set in an 
ebony frame. 

“ Ah, a spy!” muttered George, “I'll take care how I put my- 
self any further into that old rascal’s power,” and leaving the office 
quickly, he began to hasten down Chancery Lane, as though to 
put as much distance between himself and his tempter as possible, 
in a small space of time. 

“Hallo! stop, George! you are the very man I am looking 
for!” called out someone close behind him, as he was about to 
turn into Fleet Street, and turning quickly he found himself face 
to face with Harry Clayton. 

“Well met, my dear fellow! I have just been the round of 
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the Temple looking for you; I want to know why you didn’t 
answer Jenkins’s letter?” cried Harry Clayton all in a breath. 

*“T have not received a letter from Jenkins for an age; did he 
send me one recently ? If so it never reached my hand.” 

“Then I suppose you have not yet heard the melancholy tid- 
ings? My father died last Thursday, the funeral takes place 
to-morrow, it was to beg your attendance that Jenkins wrote 
you? Will you come ?” 

“Of course I shall attend Mr. Clayton’s funeral. This is sad 
‘ news indeed, but one ought to forgive and forget everything over 
a man’s grave.” 

“Thank you for that, George! I wish, now that he is gone, 
IT had been more forgiving myself—but then it is very hard to 
forgive one who has wrecked your life’s happiness,” and the 
brave young soldier passed his hand across his eyes to brush away 
a tear. 

“My dear fellow, there’s nothing but wrecks on this side the 
shore, I really believe. Here am I stranded at last! though if 
ever a man did pull with a will against tide and current, that man 
was George Elvaston.” 

“ Ah, how is that, my dear old boy? I believed you a man of 
all men to be envied. Quip—you remember old Quip do you 
not? Well, hetakes in your paper regularly, and reads it of an 
evening aloud, to an admiring audience at the Blue Boar. The 
only wonder in Harville is that their most talented townsman has 
not yet been created Lord Chancellor.” 

George’s face flushed with proud pleasure ; spite of the losses he 
had sustained, he loved his hobby dearly still. ‘ Well I am glad 
they remember me in the old place, yet mine is but a barren 
honour after all: that paper has brought me to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy !” 

“ Nonsense, George, old boy! There’s money enough yet in 
Clayton’s bank to settle up a long score, and the last guinea is at 
your service.” 

*That’s just like you, Harry!” cried George Elvaston, grasping 
his friend’s hand warmly, “ generous as you used ever to be, when 
we were boys together, and hadn’t any big cares to harass us—yet 
small things tell what sort of stuff a man or a boy is made of, as 
well as great But I pray you, pardon me, here I have been 
intruding my affairs on your notice, when far more serious matters 
already occupy your mind. I never even heard your father was 
ill; I trust he did not die suddenly,” said he, in order to change 
the subject, he could not endure to be under pecuniary obligations 
to his friends, and it was only on the impulse of the moment that 
he made known his difficulties to Harry Clayton. 

“ Ah, true, I ought to be overwhelmed with grief, you remind 
me that I am not, nor ever was a loving son; to say that [am 
overcome with sorrow for his loss would be rank hypocrisy! Truth 
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to tell, I have seen very little of my father since his marriage, 
which I have heard was far from a happy one, and I am afraid 
considerably shortened his life. About two months ago, he sent for 
me, and when I visited him, I found him in the greatest distress 
of mind: quite a monomania in fact had seized on his brain. 
long before his death he would insist that he was coming to want, 
and would beg me in the most pitiful manner not to let him 
starve in his old age. 

“ Nothing I, or anyone else, could say would drive this idea out 
of his head. The reason he sent for me was to know if I would 
provide a home for him when his wife had spent all his money and 
then deserted him, as he entertained a great horror of dying in 
Harville Poorhouse. 

“And really at the rate Lady Elizabeth was going on, had he 
lived much longer there would not have been anything left for his 
heir. Her expenditure was something fearful—she had taken a 
rather ruinous fancy for diamonds, and other little expensive things 
which few fortunes could stand. This amiable lady was the wife 
he had once selected for his son, but finding I had rather marry the 
woman of my own choice, or failing that, not marry at all; he 
married the lady himself, with the avowed intention, should she 
have a son, of leaving my unworthy self entirely out in the cold, 
to seek my own fortune. However, he was not long before he 
repented the step he had taken,and made a will in my favour soon 
after my return to England, leaving Lady Elizabeth nothing but 
her jointure, indeed, he greatly regretted he had not the power to 
alienate even that from her. 

* Asa matter of course, everyone knew.that she only married my 
father for his wealth, and as he was weak-minded enough to marry 
a young lady, one can scarce blame her for spending his money 
lavishly. It is my cousin Julia’s conduct alone that appears to 
me so wholly inexplicable. It was Julia who influenced him to 
marry Lady Elizabeth, and after their marriage she appeared to 
take delight in tempting the young wife into every unheard of 
extravagance : in fact, Lady Elizabeth and Julia together appeared 
to delight in squandering my father’s gold, as though of no more 
account than pebbles on the ocean shore. Julia, as you may hap- 
pen to know, is no mean heiress in her own right ; and this I suppose 
has at length induced an impecunious peer to propose to her. 
Like my poor departed father, she appears to have a passion for 
being allied with noble houses, and thus you see, my dear old boy, 
that one sows and another reaps: to see the way our people have 
been going on of late, one would think that the house of Clayton 
had been hoarding up riches for centuries, with no other end than 
to enrich the poor nobility.” 

“Why don’t you marry Julia yourself, Harry, and keep the 
money in the family?” asked George Elvaston, thoughtlessly. 

Captain Clayton stopped with an offended air and looked into 
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his friend’s face. “ Do you think I would marry anyone for their 
money?” he asked, in a hurt tone...“ But as to my marrying 
Julia Harman, that is quite out of the question; I am afraid that 
I have yet a bitter account to settle with her some day. I have 
made enquiries of Miss Crank about the missing letters. The 
postman has gone off, no one knows where, and unless I can see 
Irene it is impossible to take any steps to clear up the matter.” 

“Oh, better let the whole thing drop, it would unsettle my 
sister’s mind to open up the past now, and might cause 
‘unpleasantness between her and her husband, who is not the 
most amiable of men as far as I can judge.” 

“ Well, let that rest; we have almost quarrelled over this same 
thing before: still I cannot help being provoked at your keeping 
even her present name a secret from me. The Elvastons 
certainly have one failing in common, which they style firmness, 
but which other people are sometimes inclined to call by the 
name of ‘ obstinate unreason.’” 

“ Oh, thank you!” cried George, laughing. “Iam so glad to 
hear you say that. I was beginning to consider myself the most 
pliable fool in existence.” 

* You may be pliable in some things, George, my boy, but you 
have something of your father’s spirit; and no better man ever 
lived than he, yet he made two lives miserable by his firmness. 
I knew that sorrow would come of it. Irene loved me then; and 


for myself, there will never be another love to take her place. I 
am, and shall be to the end, a lonely, solitary man, no wife, no 
child, will ever sit beside my hearth. And yet it seems to me I 
could not die in peace unless Irene closed my eyes.” 


CHAPTER II. 


GEORGE ELvastTon sat in his office, with several ponderous 
ledgers open before him. He had come to the determination of 
looking his position full in the face. 

George detested accounts, columns of figures were his horror. 
To-day, however, he had fully made up his mind to go into things 
thoroughly. The result rather surprised him. The circulation of 
the past three months had risen considerably; the income was 
immense. How was it then that the journal did not pay ? 

A light appeared to dawn on his mind. He would engage a 
careful man to look after the expenditure. He had no idea until 
he looked up column after.column of small items, how little sums 
soon become in the total a very large amount. 

The result was that he became certain the journal would pay 
well, if the expenditure were curtailed and carefully looked into. 

But there were bills due.in a few days and no available funds 
to meet them. Well, he said at length, I had better see Graby 
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again ; in a year, at most, with careful management, I might clear 
off my debts, and make a good income. Anyway, I must try to 
avert bankruptcy just when the tide is beginning toturn. I know 
Harry Clayton would let me have the money for the asking, but 
nothing severs old friendship like pecuniary obligations. I had 
rather pay 20 per cent. than borrow of a friend without paying 
any interest on the loan. 

Having come to this conclusion, he put on his hat and set out 
for the office of the money-lender. 

Mr. Graby sat there as usual, surrounded by amedley of untold 
value, yet keen and anxious as ever to add to his evil gains. 

“ Ah, my dear sir, I expected you yesterday, you have taken a 
long nap over my proposal,” he said, with a grim smile of satis- 
faction. He felt sure he had only to wait to bring this man to his 
own terms. 

George Elvaston sat down and leant his elbow on the shabby 
office table. “Yes, I have taken time to consider, Mr. Graby,” he 
said, slowly, “ but I do not see my way yet; the question I came 
to ask to-day is, will you renew the bills for three months ? One 
for five hundred, I find, falls due to-morrow.” 

“And one fell due to-day, sir, don’t forget that—one for three 
hundred,” put in Graby, sharply. 

“ No, I have not forgotten it, and no doubt when I return to 
my office I shall find a reminder; but to the question, will you 
renew the bills for the time I have already asked you ?” 

“And think vou, you will be in a position to pay them then? 
I cannot go on for ever, sir, without seeing my money back,” said 
Graby, leaning back in his chair and scanning George Elvaston 
keenly from under his bushy brows. 

“1 promise you that I will honour the bill for three hundred 
when it becomes due, for the five I cannot at present answer with 
certainty,” replied George in an open-handed sort of way, that 
made the money-lender fear his victim might free himself from 
his toils if he acceded to his request. 

“‘ Look here, my dear sir,” he said, in a friendly confidential tone, 
“here is your bill for three hundred, what is that sum to me ? 
but you see I have an object in view, and unless you can forward 
it, why, we must act in a strictly business way—you understand 
me, of course ?” 

“I think I do, but really, as I said before, I cannot see my way 
clear ; and besides, as matters stand at present, I have but little 
time to spare from my other engagements.” 

Graby appeared to reflect for some minutes, then, as though 
overcome by his feelings, he blew his nose loudly and passed his 
handkerchief across his eyes. “ My dear sir,” he began, also leaning 
on the table and bringing himself nearer to George Elvaston, as 
though the communication he was about to make were both 
friendly and confidential, “my object never has been to make 
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money out of my transactions with you, I began them with a very 
different view, but let that pass—it was not your fault that we 
are not related, still I honour the lady, she was not to be bought, 
norare you either, my dear sir. But after all, business is business, 
you know; and so just pay me the bills due in three days without 
interest and we cry quits.” 

“ That’s a liberal offer,” replied George, in no small astonish- 
ment, “and I think I can meet you, so we will let the matter 
rest there.” 

Graby was taken aback, he only meant to throw out the bait to 
catch his victim, not to have it taken off the hook in that way. 
He changed countenance, but he did not show his chagrin openly 
in words. 

“Very good, my dear sir,” he replied, half-closing his eyes, 
* you see I would have cancelled those bills on different terms, as 
I said—a few hundreds are nothing to me; but we can continue 
friends all the same. Shall I dine with you some day this week ? 
then we can settle the matter over our wine. Now, my dear sir, 
I am a man of feeling, you wouldn’t think so perhaps, but it is so 
nevertheless—now I had my little plans, I am a friendless, child- 
less man; your wife and Mrs. Tribulum have always treated me 
as a gentleman—I like Mrs. Tribulum, I may say I love her.” 


George burst out laughing: 
” 


“On my word, Mr. Graby, you do us honour, you 
Graby joined in the laugh : 
“ My dear sir, you mistake my meaning. I was going to add 


” 


as a mother 

* Oh, indeed!” again interrupted George, “I am not quite sure 
she would be flattered by that addition.” 

*“ H’m, perhaps not,” said Graby, with an oily smile, “but as 
I was saying, I like the ladies of your family, my dear sir. I am 
fond of children, your little boy likes me — you understand ? 
Well, I don’t promise to leave him my fortune and make him my 
heir ; no sir, not that, but he is a fine boy, sir—a very fine boy ”— 
George made no reply, so the tempter continued: “ Your wife, 
sir, would grace a mansion. Now why don’t you hire a mansion 
at the West-end, and receive company——” 

“You forget I haven’t three hundred pounds to take up that 
little bill, I think,” answered the young man, rising to take leave. 

$c Stay, my dear sir, stay!” cried Graby, almost eagerly—* As I 

said the other day, my only friend is gold, but I cannot carry my 
gold to the grave with me, and I am no longer a young man; time 
passes, and what I covet may never be my lot to enjoy unless you 
help me. Task nothing that a man of honour may not do when 
I ask that.” 

George Elvaston looked undecided, and sat down again. 

“Tf you will speak out plainly, and tell me what it is that you 
wish me to help you in, I will do my best,” he answered. 
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“Good,” said the money-lender, laconically, and unlocking a 
cabinet near him, he pulled out a roll of bank notes and threw 
them ostentatiously on the table. “ There, sir, that roll contains 
a few thousands. I drew it out to help a noble lord out of 
difficulties, he will call here this afternoon. He has a sister—well, 
you see, for ten thousand pounds he is ready to promise me the 
lady’s hand in marriage.” 

“And have you made the bargain?” asked George, with ill- 
concealed disgust. 

“Well, no, my dear sir,” replied Graby, pursing up his mouth, 
“the lady does not suit me exactly. My object is to get into 
society, and choose a wife for myself.” 

“ Well, I do not see how I can help you in that; I am a busy 
man and do not go into society much.” 

*“ But you might, sir, any house would be open to you; as I was 
saying, my object is to get into society—I am tired of the lonely 
life I lead. I-won’t hide the truth from you, but, as Graby the 
money-lender, nobody in society would care to know me. Now, 
sir, don’t laugh, but Mrs. Tribulum believes in me, in her eyes I 
am the rich banker, your wife also does me the honour of believ- 
ing I am a gentleman ; well money is no object, if you will take a 
mansion at the West-end, and live in style, and introduce me into 
society, I will pay all expenses for three years and allow youa 
handsome income besides.” 

George Elvaston elevated his eyebrows, he could scarce have 
believed any man would have dared make him such an offer, if he 
were in possession of his senses. I will hear him to the end, he 
thought. I should like to know how low he imagines I will stoop 
if I am well paid for it ; so he said with pretended interest, “ But 
suppose you were to marry or to die before the three years 
were out, what should I do with a large mansion on my hands ?” 

“Everything shall be done on the square, my dear sir,” replied 
Graby, with an ugly gleam in his cat-like eyes. “I certainly hope 
to marry, but as for death—look at me, sir, I am not quite fifty, I 
never want a doctor. Why I have half my life before me—the life 
[ have longed for ; I do not care for coarse pleasures, sir, I enjoy 
refinement and luxury. And we can have refinement and luxury, 
sir. Oh, for balls, and concerts!” he cried, with a sort of wild joy- 
ousness, “ I would give half a king’s ransom to sit at dinner with 
noble lords and ladies, to see diamonds gleaming on snowy necks, 
and fair brows, to hear the rustle of silken garments and inhale the 
perfume that surrounds the nobly born—Help me to attain that, 
sir, and see if 1 pay with a niggard hand.” 

“ You may not find society so very enjoyable as you imagine,” 
said the young man, amused at the money-lender’s eagerness to 
enter the society of the great. 

“Ah, perhaps not, but it has been my one aim for years. I 
have risen from the gutter to be a millionaire, why should I not 
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rise in the scale of society also? I tell you, sir, that I never fail 
to compass my ends; why should I fail in this ?” 

“ You will certainly get on if you marry a peer’s daughter, and 
really you have bric-d-brac enough here to tempt any maiden fond 
of that sort of thing, let alone the million you have to back it up 
with.” 

Graby eyed him keenly. Was this meant in jest or earnest ? “I 
may marry a peer’s daughter yet, sit, but to see life is my present 

aim,” he said sharply. 

And quite right,” answered George, rising. “ Money you know 
is power, as you remember telling me once, but then, you see, in 
some cases it is not all powerful.” 

“We shall see, sir, we shall see, only let me put my foot in the 
first rung of the social ladder, and trust me to climb to the top,” 
he said rubbing his palms gleefully—he believed he had at Jength 
gained over the young barrister to help him. 

“But we must first find the ladder,” said George, in a bantering 
tone, “ and fix it firmly against society’s wall, before one can hope 
even to get a glimpse of the great folks inside the charmed circle.” 

* Oh, we will do that too,” cried Graby, failing to see the meaning 
of the jest. 

“ Ah, well, I say to your last offer, as I did to your first, I can- 
not quite see my way to it—the noble lord you expect this after- 
noon may help you; but you see, sir, I do not sell my honour; I 
am a poor man, but I try to keep that at any cost.” 

Graby sprang to his feet and glared at him like a tiger at bay. 
“So you laugh at my offer do you ?” he said, fiercely. 

“ Well, since you set so much on your honour, I shall trouble 
you to take up your debts at sight, or——” 

“You will sue me. Very well, you can make me a bankrupt if 
you like, I will never have any more dealings with you after this 
little affair is settled, you may depend on it.” 

And George turned on his heel and walked from the office. 


CuaPtTerR III. 


WHEN George Elvaston’s blood was up he defied the money- 
lender, and felt careless of consequences; but on calmer reflection he 
almost wished he had held his peace. He did think in the heat 
of the moment he would ask his old friend, Harry Clayton, toadvance 
him the money, as he saw some prospect of being able to repay 
him in time, but when it came to the point, he felt it would be 
better to become bankrupt than beg favours, so with that careless 
hopeful way of his, he made up his mind to let things take their 
chance. 

His friend, however, did not leave him to his own devices, but 
came down to his office the day after George Elvaston’s interview 
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with the money-lender, to have a talk over their mutual affairs, 
and to see if he could not induce George to give up London life, 
and settle down quietly in the country. 

“T cannot manage the law business myself,” he said at length, 
hoping by this means to induce him to accept his offer, “ and 
unless you consent to take charge of that branch of our house I 
must give it up, and that will be a loss of something like three 
thousand a year, besides agencits and all that sort of thing.” 

“TI do not think I should care for country life now,” replied 
(ieorge, with some hesitation, “all my home ties are broken up, 
and— but no matter, you know what I mean.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand, and if you would not think it an 
insult, I would say how much I feel for you; but believe me, the 
country people will weleome you amongst them all the same as 
though you had the family estates at your back.” 

“ Well, perhaps they would; but I do not mind saying to you, 
old fellow, that I experienced a great wrench when I heard I was 
a nameless, penniless man, which I do not think I could endure 
again, and live. I have got over it now; and if I could find a 
party to take the newspaper off my hands, I shouldn’t mind 
accepting your offer ; the concern would yield handsome profits in 
the hands of some people, but I am beginning to think that I 
shall never work it to much profit.” 

“ All right, then we will consider the thing as good as done; 
there’s plenty of people to take a paying concern off your hands, 
my boy.” 

Then George tried to put him off with some other excuse, he 
could not make up his mind to state the true one; but it was no 
use fencing with his old friend, he soon got to the bottom of the 
whole affair, and then he set to work like the practical fellow that. 
he was, 

“You must get out of the money-lender’s claws as quickly as 
possible, then we can sit down quietly and discuss our affairs,” 
said the soldier, promptly, “ come, now, out with it, old boy, don’t 
keep half the charge in the background, let’s clear the enemy off 
the field at once.” 

With a reluctant air George Elvaston took out Graby’s account, 
and laid it on the table. 

For a moment Captain Clayton threw his cigar, which he had 
been puffing leisurely the while they had been conversing, aside, 
and began to scan the papers carefully. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, after he had gone through them with a 
sharp business air, “ how iniquitously the fellow has mounted up 
a bill, I wonder you did not fling it back at him, and refuse to 
pay it.” 

“Ah, you do not know what cormorants money-lenders are, my 
dear fellow; one never does any business with them without being 
well squeezed—Graby is not a bad example of the fraternity. You 
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see I engaged to pay him ten per cent, and I cannot go back from 
my engagement ; yesterday however, he offered to take the money 
without interest, and he prides himself on being a man of his 
word.” 

* And do you mean to pay exorbitant charges too, George ?” 

“ No, that’s another thing, there’s a hundred or two to be taken 
off the bill, for the rest I do not intend to dispute his claim, he 
must have his ‘ pound of flesh’—you see ’tis on the bond.” 

“Well, then, had we not better go to his office at once and 
be done with it? I can charge you ten per cent, payable at 
sight, as well as the money-lender; and a good investment I 
should call it too. There’s plenty of money lying idle at the 
bank that I should be glad to put out at three per cent, you 
wasteful dog, you. Why on earth didn’t you come to me for a 
loan, I should like to know ?” 

“Do not make light of borrowing and lending,” said George 
Elvaston, quite seriously, “or you may find yourself in my case 
some day; if I accept this large loan from you, I am prepared to 
pay a reasonable interest.” 

‘Quite business-like and proper,” answered the captain, with a 
sly look. ‘ How sensibly some people can talk, and how foolishly 
they can act.” 

“ You have me there, old boy; but in this matter I am in 
earnest. Iam hoping to see my way clear to be out of debt 
before I go into the country for good.” 

“ All right,” answered his friend, cheerily, “and now are you 
ready to start for the old tiger’s den? I am all too anxious to draw 
his claws without delay.” 

** What an awful hurry you are in to get rid of your money. 
Hadn’t we better wait a bit and think the matter over?” cried 
poor dilatory George Elvaston. He never could be induced to do 
things in a hurry, and had acquired a way of putting off pay- 
ment to the last moment. 

But Captain Clayton was a man of dispatch, who no sooner 
took a thing in hand than he liked to see it carried out forthwith. 
So he at once linked his arm in that of his procrastinating com- 
panion, and hurried him away to the money-lender’s office, almost 
by force. 

*T cannot imagine why Graby has not been down on me before 
this,” remarked George Elvaston, as they walked along, “a bill 
for a few hundreds became due some days since, and he’s not a man 
to let things of that sort pass; I have been expecting to be served 
with a writ every hour.” 

* And yet you never mentioned this to me before—on my word 
you take things easy.” 

“ Well you see, I have been struggling against the current so 
long, that I have got used to the eddy of the stream, one learns to 
despise duns, and writs, and such like reminders of one’s im- 
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pecunious condition; but here we are at Graby’s office to find he 
has gone out for the day.” 

“ That is rather provoking,” cried the captain, who longed to 
have the matter settled straight away; “what do you intend 
doing next ?” 

“ Await his return, of course,” replied George, carelessly, as 
they turned away, “I never yet found people in so great a hurry 
to pay as they are to receive.” 

“We must come again to-morrow then, I suppose; but really I 
shall never rest content until you are well out of his clutches.” 

George laughed at his friend’s eagerness to get rid of his ready 
cash, as he termed it, and, not without reluctance, promised to 
look up the money-lender again on the next day. 

“On the morrow, however, when they called, they found the 
same notice still on the door, much to George Elvaston’s astonish- 
ment. 

“He was out all yesterday, too,” remarked a slipshod-looking 
clerk, who entered the passage just as Captain Clayton and 
his friend turned to go—* Graby don’t often give himself a holi- 
day—I can’t make it out.” 

“ That notice has been posted on the door since Tuesday last,” 
said a seedy-looking individual joining the group. 

“Tuesday! I called myself that day, and saw Mr. Graby in 
in his office.” . 

“So did I,” said the clerk, “I saw you going in, sir, just as I 
came out, and when I came back in about two hours, that same 
notice was posted on the door ; did he tell you he was going to take 
a holiday, sir? You see he has been gone nearly three days 
now.” 

“T only saw him on business, my good man, I know nothing 
whatever of Mr. Graby’s movements,” replied George Elvaston. 
Then he turned out of the dingy passage and went his way, leaving 
the clerk and the seedy personage talking the matter over between 
them. 

“ Wonder what has become of the old rascal? Do you think it 
likely he has cut and run?” remarked Captain Clayton as they 
walked down Chancery Lane arm-in-arm. 

“ Well, I cannot make it out, unless he’s ill; anyhow, it’s as- 
tonishing that he has not sent me a reminder of that little bill, 
and——” 

He stopped short, as at this moment someone tonched him on 
the shoulder with a peculiarly heavy touch that made him turn 
round with a start. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, but I heard you say you saw Mr. Graby last 
Tuesday, have you any idea where he can be found now, sir?” 

“Who are you, my good fellow, that you take the liberty of 
putting your hand on my shoulder to ask after people’s where- 
abouts ?” said George Elvaston, sharply, annoyed to find that they 
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had been followed by the seedy individual he had before observed 
in the passage leading to Graby’s office. 

“ Beg pardon, sir, if I have given offence, but I thought you 
wouldn’t object to tell me where Mr. Graby might be found, if you 
knew; but I beg pardon all the same, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t know where Graby is at present, any more 
than you do,” cried George as he turned on his heel. 

“(iraby has bolted for certain,” exclaimed Captain Clayton ; 
“that fellow looks like a detective.” 

“ Not a bit of it; he’s only one of Graby’s hangers-on, who does 
his dirty jobs for scant payment, detectives are not such ubiquitous 
personages as people imagine, who get their ideas of such folk from 
books ; detectives are common-place fellows enough for the most 
part, not half as sharp to run down their man as a City bailiff.” 

* Yet I am certain that seedy personage has his eye on you for 
some reason, else why should he loiter down the street behind 
us ?” 

*“ Well, the fellow has got a writ no doubt, and wants to make 
sure I’m the right man, before he claps it into my hand.” 

* Why not stop andconfront himthen ? I would not be dodged 
about by rascals like that for a kingdom.” 

* Nonsense, Harry, come along, he may be only a pickpocket for 
what we know. What a country-bred fellow you are; if the rascal 
has got a writ he will find me out soon enough, I am not going to 
hurry him.” 

**1 do not like the look of this business at all. I wish, George, 
you would write old Graby immediately and inform him that you 
are prepared to settle with him ; just pay his whole claim at once 
and be done with him; you cannot touch pitch unless some of it 
sticks to you, get out of his claws before he gives your character an 
ugly scath.” 

George Elvaston burst out laughing. ‘ Why, Harry,” he cried, 
to think of you moralising like that! I do believe we learnt a 
proverb of that sort one Sunday afternoon when we were at school, 
for playing pitch and toss in the playground after dinner.” 

“ Well, perhaps we did! Anyhow it comes into my mind now 
like a warning. There’s another proverb, however, about ‘ delay 
being dangerous.’ I wish you would take my advice, and wash 
your hands of the money-lender instanter; whenever I set about 
a thing I like to finish it as quickly as possible.” o 

“It may be the best thing to pay-him off, now that we are 
about it; so,as youare so anxious, we will look in again on Graby 
to-morrow, and if he is not to be found at his office, I will get a 
legal friend of mine to drop him a line—it will never do to appear 
over anxious for a settlement. And now, my dear fellow, I must 
bid you good-bye till evening; I have lots of work on hand, and 
must put on high pressure, unless I stop up till morning.” 

They had reached George Elvaston’s offices by this time, and 
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as they parted at the door, Captain Clayton again noticed the seedy 
individual loitering on the other side of the street. 

“That fellow is up to something,” he muttered. “I had better 
run over to George’s house this evening, and see if he is all right. 
To-morrow I will insist on having this matter settled. However 
he can take things so quietly, with writs and duns for ever at his 
heels, I cannot imagine. He’s such a careless, procrastinating 
fellow, one can never get him to doa thing to-day, that can possibly 
be put off till to-morrow—pull against the current indeed—he’s 
only fit to float with the tide. He’s good-natured and clever, but 
he sadly wants energy.” 

Indeed, this was the opinion of most people who knew George 
Elvaston well. And generally wheu they heard him boasting— 
which he was rather fond of doing—of his prowess to pull against 
the tide, they would shrug their shoulders and laughingly say, 
that he always waited forthe ebb to set in before he began to pull. 

His careless, hopeful nature, however, had enabled him to bear 
up against trials and disappointme nts that would have soured, if 
not crushed, men of more iron will and steady purpose. 


Cuarrer LV. 


Our old friend, Mrs. Tribulum, had made, what most people 
considered, a good bargain with the railway company in exchanging 
her dingy red-brick house at Walworth for a new stucco mansion 
in Bayswater. 

Mrs. Tribulum, however, did not choese to consider the trans- 
action in the same light, and never ceased railing at the arbitrary 
laws which had compelled a poor widow to leave her most com- 
fortable home, and come to live in a fashionable square where a 
body was nothing at all, unless they saw company and kept a 
carriage. 

In Walworth she had held her head as high as her neighbours, 
but in Bayswater she was a nobody. 

Her best silk gown, and Paisley shawl, that cost her fifteen 
pounds only a year ago, looked quite vulgar amongst such fashion- 
able folks. Her bonnet with that lovely ostrich plume no longer 
gained her any respect from the pew-opener; the very beadle 
allowed her to pass into church without touching his hat to her. 
Truly she was a nobody in Bayswater. 

Her furniture, too, looked old and shabby, and dreadfully out of 
keeping with the new handsome residence. 

Taking things altogether Mrs. Tribulum had become a most 
unhappy, discontented woman. She often declared that she had 
never known a day’s unhappiness until she entered that grand 
square to live, and should never enjoy peace or comfort again 
until she was back once more in dear old Walworth. 
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Her discontent gained a climax one afternoon when the parlour- 
maid answered her pertly, and ended by saying that she did not 
intend to remain longer than her month, she couldn’t demean 
herself by living in a place where a footman wasn’t kep’ and no 
carriage company never called. 

* Not but that Mr. Elvaston ought to keep a man-servant since 
he persuaded me to buy a house in this grand square,” she said to 
her daughter in an injured tone. “ And having pertness from a 
servant kills me out and out—me as used to have the pick of 
servants in Walworth. Only think of your father’s widow being 
cheeked by a saucy servant girl—well, ’'m glad he’s not alive to 
see the day. And really, my dear Nelly, your husband didn’t 
ought to allow his wife to be looked down on in this sort of way, 
your father was a real gentleman; and since your husband has 
brought you here amongst carriage folks, he ought to keep a 
carriage as well as they. Here you are living rent-free, with next 
to nothing for housekeeping, an1 me saving everywhere [ can, and 
yet Mr. Elvaston don’t seem to care how we are snubbed by our 
own servants—they’ve got a man-servant next door, anda brougham, 
whilst we have nothing but maids, and must hire a cab whenever 
we want an airing in wet weather. I cannot stand it any longer, 
and I mean to give Mr. Elvaston a bit of my mind on the subject 
the minute he comes home to dinner this evening.” 


“Pray don’t, Mrs. Tribulum!” cried George Elvaston, laugh- 
ingly, as he popped his head round the drawing-room door, behind 
which he had been standing this past ten minutes, waiting, as he 

said, to let the old lady blow her steam off; “pray don’t,” he went 
on, “I have had a whole volume of your mind lately, just keep 
this bit for the next edition, there’s a good soul.” 

* Well, I’m sure! I was only saying as how your wife ought to 


have a carriage, and 2 


“Everything tip-top, eh ?” he interrupted, still laughing most 
provokingly. “Well, what do you say to a house in the country, 
with carriages, men-servants, and the whole lot of things that 
you insist on as Nelly’s rights and privileges ? ” 

“Ah, that would indeed be charming; but of course we cannot 
have that sort of happy life,” said his wife, with a touch of weary 
sadness. 

“ Yes, we can—I am really in earnest, we can go as soon as 
you like, dear Nelly, and it is somewhere that your husband will 
be considered ‘a real gentleman,’ ” he added, with a sly look at his 
mother-in-law. 

“Very well, Mr. Elvaston,” she retorted, “I for one do 
not intend to make any more moves, unless I move back to 
Walworth; you induced me to buy this house where I’ve never 
known a day’s happiness, but you won’t persuade me to go any 
farther.” 

“Good, my dear madam we will not try our powers of per- 
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suasion, we regret to have made you unhappy, but we did it for 
the best,” answered George, pleasantly. 

“Tam sure I am glad to hear it. I can’t abide the country, 
and so if you went on ever so, I’d never consent to live out of 
London.” 

“Of course not, dear mamma, we couldn’t expect you to move 
into the country at your age.” 

*“ My age! Well, Mrs. Elvaston, I am surprised at such a remark 
from my own child; but never mind, you have tried before now to 
do without me, and failed.” 

“But Nelly is older now and has more experience,” replied 
her husband, remembering that they had made more than one 
attempt to set up in housekeeping for themselves, but his poor 
little helpless wife had always been so accustomed to depend on 
her mother for everything, that they soon found themselves back 
again into what of late had become a state of bondage, even to 
Nelly, who began to find that she was entirely ignored in the 
household management, and was not allowed by the old lady to 
look after the comfort and training of herown children. She was 
beginning to have an ardent longing to be helpful and useful— 
she almost hated the idle helpless life she had been so long 
accustomed to, and when her husband came to her help, and 
said with his hopeful, kindly smile, that “ Nelly was older and 
had more experience,” she replied with tears, “I will try to be a 
better wife, dear, I have not been much of a helpmate hitherto.” 

“Oh, never fear, you will get on famously, dear Nelly, there 
are good servants to be obtained in that part of the country, and 
that’s half the battle, you know,” answered her husband, with an 
encouraging smile. 

“Are you going into the country for good, may I ask, Mr. 
Elvaston ?” said Mrs. Tribu!um, stiffly, quite hurt to find that they 
imagined they could do without her, although she was in the 
habit of protesting continually that she was wearing herself out 
in their behalf, and lamenting her daughter’s helplessness on 
every possible occasion. 

That she loved her daughter and her two grand-children was 
beyond question, but she also loved power, and was by no means 
pleased to think her son-in-law was at length able to provide 
his family with a suitable home of his own. 

When the husband and wife rejoiced together over a brighter 
change in their prospects, she sat moodily by the fireside in her 
accustomed arm-chair, feeling no longer like a queen whose 
word in the house was law, she was even shut out from their 
new found happiness—was, in very deed, a nobody! Perhaps, 
for the time being, had George Elvaston become the bankrupt 
man he so narrowly escaped from becoming, she would have con- 
templated his misfortunes with more complacency than she did 
his altered prospects for the better. 
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“ Well, Mr. Elvaston,” she broke forth at length, wiping her 
eyes, and rising to leave the room, “ you seem to think as my dear 
precious darling child can do without her mother, now that you 
have a grand roof to cover her, but mind you, I don’t intend to 
give up this house. You will find your mother’s doors always 
open to receive you,my own Nelly ; and you may be glad to 
remember that same fact some day.” 

“T know that you are a dear darling old mammy!” cried her 
daughter, kissing her on both cheeks, “some day you must come 
and see how beautifully I can keep house. I ought to have learnt 
the art from you by this time; but you must not let me go away 
without the recipe for your nice little made dishes, and all that 
sort of thing, you know.” 

“Oh, dear, bless the child! Wouldn’t I go round the world on 
my knees to serve you?” cried the old lady, quite won over by 
this well meant bit of coaxing. “And, dear me, there’s a double 
knock at the hall door. I wonder if it’s Mr. Graby, we have not 
seen him for an age; of course, he will stop to dinner. I’m so 
glad that there’s a lovely pair of plump fowls and soup as you 
won’t often get down in the country, Mr. Elvaston,” and with this 
little hit at George, she hurried away to see that the plump birds 
were properly browned, and the bread-sauce seasoned according to 
her own recipe. 

It was not Mr. Graby, however, but Captain Clayton who came 
to partake of her hospitality that evening. And an hour after- 
wards found the little party comfortably enjoying their wine and 
walnuts, 

Chatting pleasantly, no one took any notice of a low knock at 
the front door, nor of the peculiar shuffling noise which followed 
in the hall when the door was opened. 

Indeed, they were laughing merrily over something when the 
dining-room door flew open quickly, and Captain Clayton, who sat 
facing it, started up at sight of*the seedy individual who had been 
haunting his mind all day. 

George Elvaston, however, looked over his shoulder without 
betraying the least surprise, and nodded his head to the strange 
intruder : 

“ Well, my fine fellow, you might have had the good manners 
to wait in the hall until we had finished dinner. What’s your 
business with me ?” 

“You must consider yourself my prisoner—that’s about it, sir,” 
replied the seedy-looking man, laying his hand heavily on George 
Elvaston’s shoulder. 

“ Hands off, my man!” cried he, in a voice of cool command, 
“ show me your authority for this act ; it strikes me you are going 
a little beyond your warrant.” 

“Come in!” shouted Seedy, and on the instant two policemen 
darkened the doorway. 
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“ Police!” exclaimed the astonished man, starting to his feet. 
“ What on earth does all this mean ?” 

Nelly without uttering a word glided round the table and linked 
her arm within that of her husband’s. 

“ As I told you, sir, you are my prisoner, but if you will come 
with me quietly—we don’t want to employ any force. You need 
not use the bracelets, Constable X, we’ve got a gentleman to do 
with ; all right, sir, only don’t resist the law.” 

“You will have to answer for this outrage, mind you; take 
your hand from my shoulder, and tell me instantly on what charge 
you have come to arrest me ?” said George, beginning to lose his 
temper. 

“ You know the law better than I do, sir, no doubt—I arrest 
you on the charge of murder.” 

“Murder! You don’t mean to say Mr. Elvaston has committed 
murder ?” screamed Mrs. Tribulum throwing up her arms, and 
going into hysterics. 

“ Be still, mother; this is some terrible mistake, my husband 
commit sucha crime indeed ! were all the world against him, I would 
say this charge is false, and throw the lie in their teeth,” and 
Nelly clung closer to his side, looking into his face with loving 
trustfulness. 

George Elvaston put his arm around his wife, and drew her 
to his heart for one brief moment. Perhaps until then they had 
never realised how much they were attached to each other. 

The detective stepped back a few paces, although he still kept 
his eye fixed warily on his prisoner. And during this time Captain 
Clayton elicited the main facts of the accusation. 

The police, acting on instructions from Scotland Yard, had 
forced open Graby’s office, when the unfortunate man was found 
lying on the floor, in a pool of blood; he had evidently been dead 
some time, and from surrounding circumstances, it was evident he 
had been murdered. “And from information received,” went on 
the detective mysteriously, “a warrant has been obtained to 
arrest this gentleman here for the murder.” 

There was no resisting this. George Elvaston must submit to 
the shame and disgrace of being removed from his home as a 
prisoner, and continue to remain in prison until his innocence could 
be proved. 

It was a terrible trial; the only one who appeared calm, when 
the detective was about to remove his prisoner, was the prisoner 
himself. 

Captain Clayton’s horror can better be imagined than described, 
he almost forgot his temper, when the detective informed him, 
that he could not go away with his friend in the same cab, and 
for one wild moment he felt almost inclined to show fight, and 
rescue George Elvaston from the seedy individual’s clutches. 

It must be owned, however, that the police showed great con- 
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sideration for their prisoner—the detective himself being very 
careful to make a merit of his forbearance, and said, more than 
once: “ You see, sir, lam only doing my duty—” the calm dignified 
bearing of the prisoner carried weight. Perhaps he began to fear 
he had acted a little too hastily, on information received, and on 
that account it may have been, that no indignity was put on the 
prisoner more than the situation demanded. He felt that if he 
had arrested an innocent man on the charge of murder, his 
reputation in the force would suffer considerably, and having once 
-arrested his man, he would move heaven and earth to prove him 
guilty, rather than be considered at fault. He had made a few 
clever captures, and was considered a rising man; this case would 
either make him a reputation at head quarters, or mar his prospects 
considerably. 

It was a mere matter of profession with him, he had no feeling 
whatever against his prisoner, but still, he would have been con- 
siderably disappointed if he failed to get him hanged. 

** You see, sir, your friend is quite safe,” he said, not meaning it 
asa bit of grim jest, though in reality it sounded very like it, 
**and you can follow us in another cab if you like, but you cannot 
do any good until to-morrow, sir, when bail might be taken—but I 
think not, I am only doing my duty, sir, you will please to 
remember that.” 

Of course Captain Clayton determined to see what could be 
done. It appeared to him so monstrous that an innocent man 
should be taken to a prison cell on the charge of murder, with no 
better evidence, than that, in so many cases, false information 
received, not that justice often miscarries in open court, but an 
innocent person often suffers terribly from being brought up on 
false accusation; and it is little satisfaction to him, that he has 
had to endure untold mental torture, merely to prove that he 
never ought to have been arrested at all. 

To have his friend shut up all night, with no one near to cheer 
him, made Harry Clayton almost wild—he entreated to be allowed 
to share George’s cell with him. He certainly ought to have 
known better, but when this was refused him, he fumed against 
the police like a lion in a net, and felt as though it were cowardly 
on his part to leave his friend to such a fate until next day. 

But much as he felt George’s incarceration, there were yet more 
painful surprises in store for him that memorable night. 

He was walking moodily homewards, with his mind full of his 
friend’s terrible dilemma, when he suddenly beheld the pale 
spectre-like form of the woman he loved. 

For a full minute, after Irene fled from him, he stood still and 
pressed his hand to his brow asking himself if he were not the 
victim of hallucination? He must have mistaken some poor 
midnight wanderer for her—it was simply impossible this spectre 
could be the Irene of his heart’s worship. 
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Then, without scarcely knowing why, he started in pursuit of 
the flying figure; but he was too late, and in turning a street 
corner he quite lost sight of her. 

He wandered aimlessly about for some hours with a vain hope 
he might chance to meet the poor wanderer again, sometimes 
believing he had really seen Irene, and at others thinking it must 
have been a case of mistaken identity. 

He shuddered to think it really might be her—his loved Irene— 
wandering through the streets at midnight alone; the bare idea 
was distraction. He groaned aloud as he wandered onward in his 
vain search, to think he had let her escape him; it was plain that 
this woman was in dire need of help; “ Oh heavens!” he exclaimed, 
distractedly, “I would give my heart’s blood to save her a tear, and 
yet she fled from me with that wild cry—it was but the spectre of 
Irene of the old days, and yet my heart tells me it is herself and 
no other.” 

He resolved that another day should not pass over his head 
until he found some clue to this new mystery. Had not George 
Elvaston assured him that Irene had married a man of position 
and fortune ? this was all he could get him to say. The name and 
address of her husband he had most determinedly withheld from 
him. He felt that he could never know rest again until his mind 
was fully satisfied about Irene’s position in society; no thought of 
evil darkened his mind, she was too pure for that ; but misfortune 
had overtaken her in some shape, and if it were possible for him to 
aid her, he would give all he possessed in the world to restore her 
to peace and prosperity. Yet the more he thought it over, the 
more utterly bewildered he became. That day’s events altogether 
had been more like a troubled dream than a dread reality. 


(To be continued.) 





A SUMMER EVENING. 


THE winds are hushed, and in the west 
The crimson sun is sinking ; 
No ripple stirs the river’s breast, 
The thirsty earth is drinking 
Refreshing draughts of evening dew, 
While mountains, grim and hoary, 
’Neath sailing clouds of golden hue, 
Smile in the sunset’s glory. 


Through shady lanes the children come 
With loads of fragrant clover, 
Nigh weeping while returning home, 
That all their sports are over. 
And many a bonny sun-tanned brow 
Is crowned with summer blossoms, 
And daisies close their petals now 
On pretty dimpled bosoms. 


Old grannie by her cottage door 
In kerchief white is sitting— 
While sunset bathes the sanded floor, 
And twinkles o’er her knitting, 
It nestles on the silvery hair, 
That pitying hands have braided 
Above the brow, so smooth and fair, 
That time hath gently shaded. 


Her good man sitting by her side 
Her wrinkled hand caresses, 
And whispers with a thrill of pride : 
“ Oh bonny snow-white tresses!” 
As softly fall their grateful tears, 
As rain in April weather— 
Recalling all the happy years, 
That they have spent together. 


And now the stars begin to peep 
At love’s sweet stolen meeting. 
In pastures green white flocks of sheep 
Commence their plaintive bleating ; 
And in the peaceful summer air 
Delightful sounds are blending— 
Sweetest of all, the evening prayer, 
To God’s high throne ascending. 


FANNY FORRESTER. 





FLORIAN’S FORTUNE. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 


“O Lentz, wie bist du so wunderschén?” 


No one could have better charmed an artistic eye than Florian 
Ashworth, as she stands on the broad steps of her beautiful home 
this lovely May morning, waiting for the arrival of her horse and 
groom; her golden-brown hair tightly coiled under her riding- 
hat, and all the poetry of youth and beauty in a face rivalling the 
happy sunbeams in its brightness. 

She is a great heiress; her mother had been a young Italian, 
who, in a moment of eccentricity and emotion, desired to have her 
child called ‘ Florian,’ after her father, Count Luini; and as the 
girl inherited his vast possessions, Mr. Ashworth was pleased to 
comply with his young wife’s request. 

Not a vestige of colour relieves the dark blue of Florian’s 
riding-habit save the narrow rim of her linen collar. Fair as the 
blossoming spring she looks still almost a child, full of artless 
grace and charm, romance and tenderness. She is soon joined by 
a rather antiquated-looking figure, a middle-aged widow, a Mrs. 
Seymour, who is paid a handsome salary by Lord Elmore, 
Florian’s guardian, to play the part of duenna, and take care of 
the orphan and heiress till that other protector, a husband, arrives 
on the scene. 

“TI thought you meant to give up your ride this morning, 
Florian ?” Mrs. Seymour says, indifferently. ‘There is the ball 
to-night, you know, at the Castle in honour of your guardian’s 
return.” 

** And suppose I don’t care in the least about my guardian. I 
expect he’s some cross, grave, scolding individual.” 

“My dear girl, he was your poor dead father’s most valued 
friend ; he is courted by everyone.” 

“There is Sir Rupert,” cries Florian, as she sees a horseman 
slowly approaching. 

“Whatever Lord Elmore will think of you, I can’t imagine,” 
says Mrs. Seymour, critically. “You are most imperfectly edu- 
cated ; you never would persevere in your studies,” and she turns 
away with a rather malicious expression on her smooth face. 
Florian, she thinks, has wanted a tight hand to restrain her all 
these years, but Mrs. Seymour, who has only to be, and has 
nothing to do, nobly smothers her resentment. 
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“ You are late, Miss Ashworth,” Sir Rupert says, lifting his hat. 
“T’ve taken several dreary turns down the avenue alone.” 

Florian is soon in the saddle, and, leaning forward, pats her 
mare’s neck, offering some soft, caressing words. Sir Rupert, by 
her side, is mounted on a tall hunter, a chestnut; he is a very 
handsome man, but with a trustless and effeminate expression ; 
there is in him that nameless something which bespeaks the 
man of pleasure, always alive to his own interests and intent on 
furthering them at any cost. 

Florian’s fortune especially recommends itself to his considera- 
tion. 

“T suppose you know that my guardian, Lord Elmore, is ex- 
pected to arrive this afternoon?” Florian says; “he may even be 
at the Manor House when we return, and, do you know, I rather 
dread the thought of seeing him.” 

Sir Rupert is annoyed. Lord Elmore, the poet, the scholar, 
might be a dangerous rival. ‘ Nevertheless you will give me the 
first dance at the duchess’s to-night,” he says, pleadingly, “ and 
reserve a quadrille for his lordship; men over forty are not always 
brisk in valses.” Sir Rupert fancies he is in love with Florian; he 
- has been very devoted and attentive of late, and the girl enjoys , 
his society, to a certain extent; she is often very lonely, but he \ 
wishes to be sure of her love ere he risks a proposal. 

To-day they have a slight misunderstanding, it hardly approaches 
a quarrel, and Sir Rupert is thinking of the joys of reconciliation 
this evening, when Florian, glancing at her hunting watch, says 
abruptly, 

“ We must be returning home, Sir Rupert,” and he, trying to 
rouse her jealousy, confesses to an appointment with the Denbighs, 
of the Grange. 

“Then it must be aw revoir,” he ends, lifting his hat; “ already 
you fear your guardian’s displeasure, I can see, should you be 
late for luncheon. However, perhaps it’s natural.” And he rides 
away. 

On her return, Florian learns that her guardian has arrived ; 
she takes especial pains with her toilette, and expects that she has 
been held up as a hopeless specimen of idleness and stupidity to 
his lordship. Mrs. Seymour has certainly been doing her best to 
fascinate him herself, and has not been flattering in her summary 
of Florian’s characteristics. She opens the drawing-room door 
more gently than usual, and her heart beats with anxiety. Lord 
Elmore, ambassador at one of the European courts—a man cele- 
brated as an author, and who has gained the world’s respect, may 
be a critical judge. He turns at once from Mrs. Seymour, and 
advances to meet the girl half-way across the room. 

“You hardly remember me, Florian,” he says quietly, scanning 
her features, “ and you are grown out of all knowledge.” 

Florian blushes and fancies she looks very awkward. He retains 
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her hand a second longer than usual, and looks thoughtfully into 
her face. The broad white brow, the quiver of the beautiful 
mouth, the soft expectant look in the deep-hued violet eyes in- 
terest him, and yet she has not spoken. Then he bends down, 
and kisses her once, just over a tiny rebellious curl on her fore- 
head. He remarks that she is nervous, even agitated. 

“T am very glad to see you, Lord Elmore,” Florian says, re- 
covering her self-possession. ‘ My dear dead father’s friend, and 
my guardian, has indeed my best welcome, my warmest respect.” 

Mrs. Seymour interrupts them by an allusion to Florian’s morn- 
ing ride. 

“Did Sir Rupert return to the Manor House with you?” she 
asks, pensively. 

“Oh, no! he had an engagement with the Denbighs,” Florian 
says, remembering that abrupt and lover-like parting. 

Lord Elmore concludes that Sir Rupert is some harmless 
nonentity of the neighbourhood. 

“ — may Sir Rupert be?” he asks, surprised at Florian’s 
blush. 

“That dashing fellow at the Abbey House, Sir Rupert Vivian,” 
explains Mrs. Seymour. 

“Vivian !” repeats Lord Elmore, under his breath. “Is he Miss 
Ashworth’s companion ?” 

“T was going to say they seem nearly engaged, he is most de- 
voted,” ends the widow, hoping to lead her own ‘ forlorn hope.’ 

Florian starts to her feet. 

“Nothing of the sort, Mrs. Seymour. Sir Rupert is nothing to 
me; he amuses me—that is all.” 

“ A sad flirt, I fear,” sighs the kind friend. 

“He is a dangerous man,” says Lord Elmore, disappointed in 
his ward, and believing Mrs. Seymour is correct in her estimation 
of Florian’s faults. ‘ I knew him in Paris.” 

“Tam not a flirt,” cries poor Florian, indignantly ; “ pray don’t 
believe ill of me so soon!” 

“He only thinks of Florian’s fortune. I am afraid she is a little 
wild and undisciplined,” he ends in a severe voice that cuts like 
steel. 

“ Who says Sir Rupert is a bad man ?” cries Florian, fuming and 
now determined to fight her absent admirer’s battles for him out 
of pique, if nothing else. “ He is gentlemanly—and well-bred. I 
like him.” 

Lord Elmore rises. 

“ It’s about time for me to be off tothe duke’s. I suppose we 
shall meet again to-night? . . . I hope luxurious idleness has not 
ruined you.” 

Florian is disappointed that he will not remain to luncheon ; 
the tears are in her eyes, and, as he leaves the house, she dashes 
from the room, shuts herself in the library, takes up a book and 
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tries to read. Her guardian, in some mysterious way, has fasci- 
nated her. She would give the world to recall her hasty, ill- 
judged words. 

*“ Will he say I am frivolous?” she thinks, later on, standing 
before her mirror, dressed for the ball, her cream-coloured satin 
slippers, embroidered with seed pearls, peeping daintily from 
under the folds of her dress. 

The first person they see at the duchess’s is Sir Rupert Vivian, 
determined to make the most of the opportunities that remain to 
him, now that his adversary may be in the field. He has so long 
considered Florian impressed with his attentions and himself as a 
‘pet eligible’ that he is not seriously discomposed. He looks 
well in evening dress, which suits his gay, debonnaire style. 

“May I have the honour of the next valse ?” he asks, taking 
Florian on his arm into the ball-room, and they march slowly 
round while the band plays the most seductive strains of Wald- 
teufel and Strauss. 

The ball at the Castle is on a scale of surpassing magnificence, 
and as they wait for their valse, Sir Rupert strolls with Florian 
through a conservatory, leading on to a marble terrace, and thé 
moonlight streams on the rare orchids and exotics. surrounding 
them, and lingers on the delicate bloom of the flowers in her 
bouquet. And yet her little hand does not tremble on his arm, 
and the somewhat hackneyed quotations he uses of a sentimental 
character strike her as part of a manufactured tenderness used for 
effect. 

“We must not forget our valse,” he whispers, glancing at 
Florian, his eyes dark and humid with suppressed anxiety and 
eagerness, and thinking her by far the loveliest girl in the room. 

As he speaks, bending his handsome head and murmuring some 
well-chosen compliment, Lord Elmore enters the room and over- 
hears the flattering whisper. The music re-commences, and 
away they float with other couples to the rhythm of the latest 
valse. 

Lord Elmore gives Florian but cold and careless greeting: he is 
annoyed to find Sir Rupert in attendance, and she is so confused 
at his manner that the dainty little feet get entangled in her 
satin train, and Sir Rupert wonders what has changed her from 
the merry, laughter-loving Florian of yesterday. 

What beauty, wealth, and fashion the mirrors reflect on all 
sides! Satins, diamonds, and laces gleam beneath the myriad 
lights of the ball-room; flashing eyes, coquettish gestures, self- 
conscious fascinations, all have in their way a certain eloquence, a 
hidden meaning, or, it may be, some mute appeal. Lord Elmore 
stands by the duchess’s side near the raised dais, scrutinizing 
the little girl in her cream-coloured satin dress, with butterflies 
in her hair, his ward, upon whom his thoughts have lately been 
centred. He remembers her father entreating him to watch 
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over and protect Florian’s interests, and save her fortune from 
being at the mercy of an adventurer. 

“] fancy Mrs. Seymour and your guardian are both criticising 
us,” Sir Rupert says, determined to be more plain and explicit. 
“T should think you would be glad to be married, and have your 
liberty. I don’t think you have a very agreeable life, as it is!” 

“T am so thirsty. I should like some lemonade please,” 
murmurs Florian, turning the conversation, as Lord Elmore 
approaches. 

“ Are you engaged for the quadrille ?” her guardian asks, taking 
out his programme. 

“ No!” she answers, in a low voice. 

“Then may I have the pleasure—— 

She assents timidly, Sir Rupert bows, releases his partner with 
visible disappointment, and moves away. Mrs. Seymour, a patient 
wallflower, is delighted to secure Sir Rupert for the next set of the 
Lancers; she has been anxious to have some conversation with him, 
and Sir Rupert soon ascertains that he has a safe ally in the lady 
who wishes to win Lord Elmore, and visit Berlin. 

“Did I hear you asking for lemonade ?” Lord Elmore says, as 
Florian takes his arm. 

“Yes; I was thirsty and rather tired.” 

“What do you say then to a lounge in the conservatory, after 
we leave the refreshment-room ?” 

Florian assents gladly. She detests quadrilles, and has been 
whirled round at an alarming rate in the valse. Difficulty in 
addressing Lord Elmore again oppresses her. She stammers, 
blushes, feels timid and awkward; her mood and manner alike 
amuse him, and he thinks her the loveliest living picture in the 
room. 

“Ah; now we will rest,” he says, leading her through the 
dimly-lighted conservatory, and for the first time smiling a little 
into her eyes. 

A grave face, suddenly lit with smiles, enchants a romantic 
mind ; her pulses beat quicker; perhaps he does not think so 
very badly of her after all. 

“I’ve so often wondered about you,” she says, shyly, plucking a 
flower to pieces. 

Sir Rupert, with a pleading expression in his face, stands by 
the conservatory door, half-hidden by a forest of leaves and flower- 
ing plants. A sort of dreamy intoxication is slowly stealing over 
Florian’s reflective powers as she sits by Lord Elmore’s side. 

Will she love him? Sir Rupert wonders, not understanding this 
change in her manner. He feels cross and irritable, he remembers 
how many match-making Belgravian matrons have considered him 
an eligible parti, that he is a county member, and a baronet of 
unimpeachable pedigree. He has to dance the galop with a young 
Austrian countess, and turns away from contemplating the two 
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in the conservatory with well-feigned indifference. Lord Elmore 
his rival! It seemed absurd, incredible. For a whole year, Sir 
Rupert has been wooing Florian, or rather her fortune, he is a 
calculator by instinct, and has been positively resolving to give 
one final bachelor party, ere buying Florian an engagement ring, 
and plunging into matrimony. 

After the galop is over, Sir Rupert finds that Florian and her 
guardian have left the conservatory, and has the satisfaction of 
watching them over the supper table, pulling crackers together, 
' the stern and serious diplomat appears to enjoy the sound of that 
girlish laughter, which has a music wanting in science and intrigue. 
lt is well to unbend sometimes, he thinks, and escape the langour 
and fatigue of his dazzling Court life; it is pleasant to see this 
beautiful Florian, whom he is beginning to interest and charm, 
lift her innocent hazel eyes to his. 

She is no grande dame, used to admiration and compliment, or 
titled beauty, or world-famed syren—only a girl full of sentiment 
and romance. 

“What silly words they write for mottoes,” she says, as her 
guardian places a narrow strip of paper by her plate. 

“More simple perhaps than silly, and what a relief even folly is 
at times! How one envies children their sincere beliefs, their 
earnestness, their capacity for joy and pain. After intense 
mental thought, anxiety and excitement, how sweet to listen to the 
nightingale through the leafy shadows of the woods,” he answers. 

And Florian contrasts him mentally with Sir Rupert. to whom 
a nightingale was no more than a sparrow, and who liked noise, 
display, and all the artificial glitter of society. 

Nevertheless Sir Rupert, materialist as he may be, feels the 
chill of disappointment spoil his appetite and the fine flavour of 
his compliments. His face darkens still more, as Lord Elmore 
and Florian leave the supper-table together, and he fancies 
there is a vague admiration in the glance she turns on her 
guardian that indicates the awakening of her heart. 

They avoid the heated, crowded ball-room, and wander out 
together on tothe marble terrace. The shadowy night air is heavy 
with perfumes, fish leap in a gold basin near a statue of Pysche 
which calls forth several conjectures about the soul, and the plash 
of the distant fountains, the subtle scents of the lemon plants and 
azaleas mingling with the strains of distant music, seem all in 
harmony with their mood. 

Lord Elmore begins to understand his ward better; the girl's 
knowledge to be sure is strictly limited, but she has fine taste 
and a warm, sensitive, impulsive nature, and though it is years 
since she was last in Rome with her father, every event and 
incident connected with that visit are firmly imprinted on her 
memory. She can sing with the grace and ease of a skylark, 
though she can hardly accompany herself. 
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“T’ve been so very idle,” she hurriedly explains, as they re-enter 
the ball-room. ‘“ No one cared, you know—no one took any real 
interest in me. If only you—” hesitating, and the colour coming 
into her face, she does not end her sentence, for Sir Rupert, driven 
to desperation, is resolved to make one last appeal. 

*‘ Miss Ashworth, will you condemn me to forego our last valse ? 
You have missed two already.” 

“T am so tired,” Florian answers, indifferently, dropping her 
fine ivory feather fan, which Sir Rupert returns to her—broken. 

The two men, who are enemies, stand beside her, and then Lord 
Elmore coolly resigns her to Sir Rupert. He understands the ways 
and natures of women, has skilfully fenced and played with edged 
tools, and escaped unhurt from beauty’s toils. 

“ Come, Florian, I think we must be leaving,” Mrs. Seymour 
says, breaking in upon her musings, and in spite of all Sir Rupert’s 
pleadings that she will give him that last valse, she shows so plainly 
that she is glad to escape all further fatigue, he turns from her 
irritated past all bearing, and vowing vengeance against Lord 
Eimore, who is an amused spectator of the little scene. And after 
all it is Sir Rupert and not her guardian who sees her into 
the carriage and presses her little hand; on returning home 
Florian does not summon her maid, she wishes to be alone, and 
slowly draws the butterflies and roses from her hair like a person 
amazed at some strange revelation, then she sighs a little, 
wondering what impression she has made on Lord Elmore. 

“Suppose after all that he should be my fate,” she whispers, 
and falls asleep to dream of the nightingales singing in the woods. 

Next morning Florian rises early and wanders down by the sea, 
the waves, foam-tipped and sparkling in the sunshine, break 
against the rocks and dash themselves at her feet, as she saunters 
along the beach. She watches the waves steal slowly nearer, 
listening to their ceaseless murmur over the long yellow sands. 
She has thrown pebbles carelessly into the sea, and felt the strong 
breeze play havoe with the curls over her brow, her sweet wild- 
flower face losing all its pallor, then as a few drops of rain are 
beginning to fall, she returns home, and Mrs. Seymour descending 
to a late breakfast finds Florian busily engaged writing at a side 
table. 

“You know, I suppose, that Sir Rupert is coming this morning ? 
He thought you would like to see the hounds meet at Earlwood’s 
Chase.” 

“Tam going to work away in earnest. I shall give up riding 
for the present.” 

“Why? You know enough of everything for a girl in 
society.” 

“T wish to please my guardian,” Florian says, with the least 
tremor in her voice. 

Mrs. Seymour makes no further remark, but busies herself at 
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the breakfast table. Florian sips her coffee and eats some mouth- 
fuls of thin toast with a languid air. 

Lord Elmore has not the least idea of the impression he has 
made on Florian; he sincerely believes she prefers Sir Rupert, 
and as he has resolved to stay a week or two at the Manor House, 
ere going abroad again, is curious to see how the affair will 
progress. 

“TI expect your guardian at one o'clock,” Mrs. Seymour is 
saying, glancing at the time-piece, and at that moment Sir 
- Rupert’s blond head appears, and the tall chestnut stops before 
the hall-door. 

Florian is in an obstinate mood. She refuses to see him, and 
Lord Elmore, in the Duke’s victoria, passes the discomfited hero 
a little later in the avenue. 

“You are looking fresh as a rose, Florian,” Lord Elmore says, 
as she is welcoming him without ceremony in the hall. “I hardly 
expected to find either of you ladies up yet, after your exertions 
of the previous evening.” 

* Florian has been busy writing,” Mrs. Seymour explains. 

“1 do so wish to study more, and improve in French and 
music.” 

“Shall I teach you?” Lord Elmore asks, lightly, as if amused 
at her zeal. 

Florian begins to work away in earnest, and Lord Elmore seems 
nothing loth to continue the lessons. Sir Rupert, riding down 
the avenue, often sees that golden head bent over a book, and 
sets his teeth hard as he notes who is the instructor. No more 
morning rides, or close companionship—no more hope, indeed, 
for him. 

Watching Florian with the keen powers of observation of a 
woman who would fain be a rival, Mrs. Seymour remarks all this 
too. Lord Elmore has stayed a fortnight at the Manor House, 
his young ward’s constant companion, and yet, thanks to Mrs. 
Seymour, who effectually misleads him, and throws Sir Rupert 
and Florian together whenever possible, he is still blind to the 
fact of his influence over the girl. He has even made her despe- 
rately unhappy, and then brightened her wretchedness by a smile 

has sung duets with her in his deep baritone, investigated all 
the apochryphal ruins, wells, and Czsar’s camps in the neighbour- 
hood, improvised a picnic, taken her to a garden party and flower 
show, yet all the time has remained, so he believes, very nearly 
indifferent to her fascinations. 

“] should certainly miss her out of my life,” he reflects, “ but 
her loss would not deal me a life-long sorrow. I have mastered 
her completely, and have roused sensibility and emotion—have I 
also awoke love?” 

He reaches out his hand, and opens some closely-written pages 
in her fine Italian hand-writing. It is the translation of a poem, 
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turned into musical English—Florian’s work, and which has made 
her sit up late into the night to finish. He reads this over slowly 
and thoughtfully, standing by the open window, the rich summer 
breeze laden with the perfumes of May’s fairest flowers. To-day 
he has arranged to leave the Manor House ; Florian has gathered 
him a splendid bouquet, sorted and arranged by herself. His box 
is packed, and his valet is searching an A.B.C. guide to find when 
the next express leaves. Presently the sound of voices reaches 
his ear. Sir Rupert and Mrs. Seymour are entering the con- 
servatory. 

“Thank goodness he leaves to-day,” the baronet is saying, 
sullenly, “I can’t stand this sort of treatment much longer, as for 
this vamped-up nonsense of yours——” 

“T am sure he has fascinated Florian. I believe she loves 
him; but he is cold as ice—and you must try and cure her 
folly.” 

Lord Elmore utters a broken exclamation, as the crimson rises 
to his brow and a kind of haze passes before his vision. Florian 
in love with him—his ward! sensitive—charming—beautiful. 
Friendship, esteem, respect she may have entertained for him ; 
but could he dream of ever hearing that sweetest of all confes- 
sions from her lips ? 

“T meant to leave her, ere I should suffer,” he murmurs, “ ere 
she had invaded the depths of my heart.” 

A tremor sweeps through his nerves—his pulses beat like a 
boy’s. 

Is one ever too old and world-weary to enjoy a spring-time ? 
Love and spring are the renewals of youth—of rapture and 
hope. 

That roused sensibility—that sweet reticence—all reveal his 
fatal influence. Fatal? It shall be the herald of a new and 
glorious life to both—a poem of tenderest refrains. 

He sees her coming down the centre path, and goes out to 
meet her, the wistful look deepening in his eyes. Florian tries 
to avoid him, but he is by her side ere she can escape ; his touch 
is caressing in May’s warm noontide, her welcome and her love 
seem to speak in the sunshine—the flowers, the air of spring. 

“She will give me rest at last,” he thinks, and feels like a 
wanderer in a great wilderness, who has found a stream of crystal 
water. 

“ You know, Florian, that I must leave you to-day!” he says, 
walking slowly by her side. 

“Yes!” hesitatingly. She knows that every parting is a 
‘symbol of death’; she dare not contemplate her solitude—to- 
morrow. 

* And my little ward will not quite forget me ? ” 

“T have a good memory for my friends,” she answers, with a 
shade of disappointment at his manner. 
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“Some day, Florian, you will enter the great world.” 

Her eyes droop under his regard, and she sighs— 

“T exp: ct it will at best be but a prison to me.” 

His expression changes, a new glow pervades it. 

* Must I leave you, Florian? It only rests with you to say 
‘stay!’ Tell me—is there any hope, any chance for me to win 
your love ?” 

And this is the man she had once made up her mind to dislike ; 
the man who has changed, subdued, haunted her and made part 
. of her inner life. 

“ My dearest—my child—give me my answer now. I have 
learnt to love you, Florian.” 

“My answer is ‘Stay!’” cries Florian, her eyes filling with 
tears of exquisite joy—and the next instant her head is hidden in 
his breast, and she is clasped in his arms. 

So there was to be no misunderstanding, no parting, no lives 
sundered by fate or folly. Lord Elmore and his ward were 
married in the autumn. 

Florian’s fortune was settled on herself, and when she accom- 
panied him abroad on his next diplomatic mission, her grace and 
beauty were universally acknowledged, and won her hosts of 
friends. 








ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF THE UNSEEN. 


I was sauntering down Regent Street one evening, as twilight 
came on, when I suddenly ran up against my old friend, James 
Rayton, whom I was as glad to see as he to give me a hearty 
greeting. 

“ Whence comest thou, 0 dreamer?” were his first words, 
“and whither art thou bound, wandering on in this blundering 
fashion, and driving even an old friend off the kerb into a slush 
of mud?” 

“ A thousand pardons, Rayton,” said I. “You were the very 
last man to come into my thoughts, and I am grieved at the idea 
of your dress boots in such weather as this. But, come home, 
man, and smoke a quiet pipe with me, and we will talk over all 
that has chanced since you and I discussed that strange dream 
of old ‘ Stragen,’ the Dutchman, on board the Nile boat.” 


Half an hour later found us by the side of a cosy fire, with a 
fine aroma of latakia floating about us. 

“You were talking just now,” said Rayton, at last, “of that 
queer dream in the Nile boat. I can tell you a much queerer 
story now, that chanced here, not so many years ago, in this very 
Babylon, if you care to hear it.” 

“Care to hear it?” said I. “Of course I do. But first give 
me chapter and verse, witness and authority—most sage ot 
necromancers.” 

“Well,” replied Rayton, “all I can give you, by way of chapter 
and verse, is briefly this: The dream, if it was one, has been 
told over and over again, for years past, at our club, the Mega- 
therium, and is as firmly believed in as the Hall-porter, by all 
the men who know Osborne, what a hard-headed sceptic he is, 
how slow to talk of himself, and utterly intolerant of all dream 
lore and stories of dreamers. You must remember Osborne 
yourself ?” 

“What! the gray-haired, wiry little barrister,” said I, “who 
had rooms in Dixie’s Court ?” 

“The very same man. Well, one evening in September, about 
7 p.m., Osborne came out of the club, and slowly descended the 
broad steps in‘*o the well-lighted street. As he did so, he chanced 
to glance aerc s the way at an opposite gas-lamp, when, to his 
utter amazement, he saw standing underneath it, in the full blaze 
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of light, his own identical self; his own white hat, cane, dress, 
figure, tout ensemble. He looked once and again, but there was no 
mistake whatever. There he was, ‘like Cerberus, two gentlemen 
at once.’ ‘Oh! it must be Smith,’ he thought (the practical joke 
man, who was always ‘rigging’ some fellow or other), purposely 
dressed up after his, Osborne’s, own fashion. He therefore ran 
across the road to detect the said Smith, but, to his further 
astonishment, when he reached the gas-lamp, the practical joker 
was coolly standing on the club steps which he himself had just 
‘ left. As he re-crossed the road, his seeming dowble descended the 
steps, and gravely walked down Elysium Place till he got to the 
next street, where he turned the corner and disappeared. 

«Tl have" my revenge,” thought Osborne, as he strode wrath- 
fully down the broad pav ement, ‘when I catch that fellow 
to-morrow.’ Meanwhile, he walked on. 

“At the centre of Ebrington Street, as everybody knows, is a 
mighty gas-lamp, which flings a broad ray of light, north, south, 
east, and west, into the gloom of four diverging right lines. 
Standing under the shadow of that gas-lamp was now to be seen, 
clearly, unmistakably, the thing with a white hat, bearing the 
well-known cane, and dressed as Osborne dressed. 

“What was to be done? In his extreme hurry and agitation, 
Osborne nearly dashed up against the post; determined to get 
at his friend Smith, and demand an explanation. But no sooner 
had he reached the lamp than the thing was gone. 

* At this Osborne began to feel cold and chilly ; in fact, he was 
frightened. He clenched his stick, pulled his hat firmly over his 
brow, walked resolutely on, and tried to think that the whole 
affair was the mere bilious result of indigestion ; but all in vain. 
He knew, full well, that he was in perfect health at that moment, 
as he had been for months. He had tried walking fast, he would 
now try a slow pace; but neither availed him in the least. 

“At every main street corner, there stood the thing looking like 
Smith, whether really he or not. But, at last, when Osborne 
was almost desperate—it vanished. It was with great satis- 
faction, therefore, that he at length rang at the doorway leading 
to his lodgings, in one of the highest rooms of which, the next 
to the roof, was his peculiar sanctum. 

“He half expected, as the door swung back, to catch a glimpse 
of the ghostly likeness of himself, peeping over the servant’s 
shoulder. But, all was as usual. Mrs. Tomkins, sleepy and 
grumbling, gave him a lighted bed-room candle, growled out 
‘Good-night,’ and disappeared. The three flights of stairs were 
soon cleared, and in a few moments his hand turned the well- 
known door-handle. The door opened as usual; the fire blazed 
cheerily ; tae servant, knowing Osborne’s punctuality, had lighted 
both his candles. His arm-chair was in his favourite place 
between the table and fire—but, it was not,as usual, unoccupied. 
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There, in his own chair, reading cosily, with his back to the door, 
sat THE Thing, shade, spectre, or whatever yow choose to call tt. 

“ This was a climax beyond bearing. At the sight of it, Osborne 
flung down japanned candlestick, cleared flights of stairs as with 
seven-leagued boots, rushed through passages, annihilated Mrs. 
Tomkins, and at last breathed freely when once more in the 
crowded street. That night he tried to sleep at a neighbouring 
hotel—not successfully, as may be supposed. The next morn- 
ing, with infinite misgivings, he made up his mind to go to his 
chambers as usual. On his arrival there, he found the house full 
of bustle and confusion. During the night, a huge beam, sup- 
porting the roof, had given way, and coming down with a great 
crash had dashed his bedstead into a dozen fragments! Had 
he slept there, as usual, he would have been as one of the 
fragments.” 

“ After that,” added Rayton, “ Osborne changed his lodgings.” 

“No man could do otherwise,” said I: “ But what does Osborne 
say to the story now, after all these years { ? How did he look 
when he told it?” 

“ Well,” replied my friend, “he always was queer, as you know, 
and odd in his manner,—but that day at the club he was queerer 
and paler than ever. He told the story once, but would never 
tell it-again; some of the fellows in the smoking-room quizzed 
him so unmercifully. But, all the same, in spite of quizzing 
they believed the story —and Osborne sticks to ev ery word of it. 
Smith, the joker, chaffed him one day about it, but he got such a 
look ra Osborne,—who at the same time usohed his hat off— 
that he never tried chaffing again.” 

* And you, Rayton,” I asked, “what do you say?” 

“ My dear fellow, what can I say? I heard him tell the story ; it 
was difficult not to believe it when you looked at such a face, and, 
besides that, in Osborne’s case, there was something like a reason 
for an interference of something more than human power, Provi- 
dence, or what you will. It saved a man’s life. But, as to old 
Stragen the Dutchman’s dream about the big coffin in the narrow 
staircase, I can see in that no reason for or meaning in any 

interference of the superior powers.” 

“But, the supposed reason or design in either case,” said I, 
“cannot really make the thing a grain more or less ‘credible. The 
real question is—-Who is the witness? Are the facts true? Do 
they look like truth?” 

**As to reasons,” I added, “there may be a dozen reasons, or 
meanings, for any given event, natural or supernatural, of which 
you may see and know nothing; but as to which another man 
may see and know much. Or, there may be, too, reasons for 
such and such an event, and results from it, altogether out of 
the usual track, and perhaps altogether beyond our ken, which 
we cannot even divine. ‘There are voices,’ says an old writer, 
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‘which some men cannot hear, though others can ; warnings sent 
by secret and private hands to individual souls on earth, in 
language which others hear not, at times which others heed not.’ 
If a single warning save one man’s life, even an idle dream may 
help to assure another man in the belief of an unseen, spiritual 
world.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” replied Rayton; “but, yet, I object to 
Stragen, as no good.” 

“ But,” said I, “the dream was not Stragen’s at all, but mine. 
"You don’t know even the facts of the case. Stragen was on 
board the Zeon, with three or four other men, as we floated 
down the Nile. Iwas the Jonah on board; I dreamed, and they 
all laughed my dream to scorn. Listen, O incredulous scoffer, 
before you condemn. You shall have it in essence, a real brief. 
Suddenly, in my dream, I was in England, at No. 7 G—— Street, 
Mayfair, the house of one Gritt an undertaker; I saw the man 
distinctly, dying, in his bed, waving his hand at me, as if to give 
me his blessing. Then, as suddenly, I awoke, but in less than an 
hour I was dreaming again, and now I saw some men bringing 
a coffin down a flight of stairs. The stairs were narrow, the coffin 
enormously large and heavy, so that the men had extreme diffi- 
culty in getting it down into the hall. Then, I awoke and 
dreamed no more. For weeks after that we went on drifting 
lazily down the river, until, by the time we had got to Cairo, I 
had forgotten the whole affair. There, among other letters, I 
found one from my brother, in which he said, ‘ By the way, one 
scrap more news—Old Gritt, the undertaker, is dead. I attended 
him (he was a doctor) all through his illness, and had to go to 
his funeral on July 17th, a dayI shall not easily forget. Ithought 
we should never have got away from the house ; the coffin was so 
long and so broad that the men had to turn and twist it over 
several times to get it downstairs at all.’ July the 17th, O scoffer, 
was the very day of my dream.” 

“A very curious coincidence,” said my friend. 

* Very curious,” said I. “How do you explain it?” 

“T cannot explain it, O dreamer.” 

*‘ Nor can I, Rayton, but, all the same, it happened. I had been 
away from England for a year; had never heard or thought of 
Gritt until that 17th of July. Then, a voice came to me from a 
thousand miles away.’ 

“ And, what it said, you don’t know? ” 

“ No,” said I, “I do not.” 

B. G. JOHNS. 





REAPING A WILD OAT. 


By JOHN BAKER HOPKINS. 


CuHaPTerR I. 
A CRACK OF DOOM. 


A PECULIARLY precocious child, who cut his wisdom teeth before 
birth, and who is not yet ten years old, has swallowed all the oligies 
and isms of the age, and is a wonderful windbag of modern philo- 
sophy. This juvenile gentleman, whilst eating unhatched fowl, 
declared in agnostic vernacular that he could not admit any 
evolutionary relation between the egg and the chicken. Despite 
microscopical investigation, he had been unable to discover any 
proof of the egg in the chicken, or any indication, not even a 
feather, of the chicken in the egg ; and consequently he could not 
assume that the chicken is an evolutionisedegg. Possibly persons 
of sceptical temperament may refuse to see any evolutionary con- 
nection between a tender corn and courtship, or between a hot roll 
and matrimony. Yet, if the cruel corn did not grow upon the 
human toe, or if an ancient baker had not invented the hot-roll 
for breakfast, this true tale anent the captivating Cornelius and 
the amiable Amy would not have been written. 

Mr. Cornelius Crambone, the only male survivor of the Cheshire 
Crambones, came from Cambridge to London at the age of twenty- 
two, with a B.A. degree which was worthless to him, a taste for race- 
horse flesh which was worse than worthless to him, and a fortune 
of fifteen thousand pounds which enabled him to travel by express 
train to Utter Smash. Whilst en route to ruin, Mr. Crambone was 
one of the best-dressed men of his hour, all his pursuits were what 
the golden youth of our exquisite times call good form, and he 
was a welcome guest at gilded homes. To the dogs is a quick 
journey. Behold him on his twenty-eighth birthday as he stands 
before the fire-place in the Charing Cross Station waiting-room. 
He is no longer one of the best dressed men in town. His 
trousers are baggy at the knees and frayed at the heels. There is 
a patch on one of his boots. His shirt front is evidently detached. 
It is manifest that his napless hat has been done up for sixpence 
whilst he waited. The seams of his coat are conspicuous. His 
left hand is covered with a glove that has braved much weather. 
On a right hand finger is displayed an enormous ring made of an 
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unpawnable metal. He eschews an overcoat because he will not 
pamper his constitution. He drinks beer because it is the nectar 
of his native land. He disdains cigars, because the pipe is so 
much nicer. He went to the Derby by train, because he is tired of 
the fun of the road. He has been seen in the pit of a theatre, 
because he holds that to be the best part of the house for the 
genuine playgoer. He has not renewed his subscription to the 
White Kid Club, because he does not like the set or the cooking. 

He has no money, no credit, and no prospect. He has ceased 
. to call on his one-time friends, because nobody is now at home to 
him. He is as unknown to those who formerly claimed the honour 
of his acquaintance as if he had melted away with his money, and 
a strange man had been poured into his shabby clothes. Cheap 
boots had caused a corn on Mr. Crambone’s little toe, and his corn 
had so tortured him, that he went into the waiting-room for a 
rest, that being the only available place of repose for the penniless 
man. Presently he left the free retreat, and as he reached the 
outside of the station, a sparkling brougham drove up, and a 
gentleman who emerged therefrom exclaimed ¢ 

“What! Impossible! Is it a nightmare vision, or do I 
behold Mr. Cornelius Crambone ? ” 

Mr. Crambone blushed, for he stood convicted of the social 
crime of poverty, under very painful cireumstances. The as- 
tonished owner of the sparkling brougham is’ Mr. Augustus 
Quambush, the great tailor and eminent and illustrious maker 
of men of fashion. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am pained, I am shocked, and my heart 
is fluttering like the feathers of a wounded bird. Do I really 
look upon Mr. Cornelius Crambone?” 

“You do, Quambush, and I am awfully sorry that I do not 
see my way even to ease my little debt.” 

“Mr. Crambone, you are unjust to my feelings as a gentle- 
man and an artist. I was not thinking of the £330 and interest 
that you owe me. I knew you were financially aground, but I 
had no conception of such an unspeakable crash. I once saw 
a Quambush turn out walking with a creature in advertised 
ready-made garments, and deep was my distress; but to see 
you, a favourite and trusted block, two seasons behind the cut, 
and threadbare, is a severer blow.” 

“ A block, Quambush ?” 

“Yes, sir. A block with a forty-two inch chest, legs of aristocratic 
length, and a back fall that does credit to my art. Stuffing is 
a poor substitute for the perfect block moulded by nature. But 
with such a figure, why do you ery down? Try something, Mr. 
Crambone.” 

“What shall I try? The hansom perch, or the omnibus 
monkey-board, or the tram stage, or shall I become a crawl- 
ing sandwich ?” 
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“Mr. Crambone, I will give a chance of restoration to social 
life. I will dress you and allow you a pound a day pocket- 
money for six months. You shall accept for £2,000, to include 
the present debt. If you make a coup I shall get a fair return 
for a desperate venture. If you fail my good money will be 
bow-woowed.” 

“And what am I to try?” 

“ Perhaps limited finance, which is genteel and profitable. But 
the best game for a fine batchelor block, dressed by Augustus 
Quambush, is matrimony. Don’t loose a day for it is only for 
six months that I am to be your banker.” 

Within a week Mr. Cornelius Crambone appeared in exquisite 
attire, and the illustrious maker of men of fashion coined and 
circulated the rumour that his favourite and trusted block had 
received a very large legacy, and that only a feeble life inter- 
vened between him and a handsome fortune. Forthwith Mr. 
Crambone was freshly and affectionately remembered. He was 
invited to parties. Everybody on whom he called was at home 
tohim. He was re-elected a member of the White Kid Glove 
Club. 

But the six months of support from Mr. Quambush was 
nearly over, and Mr. Crambone had not been able to get into 
the genteel profession of limited finance, or to marry a richly 
freighted pocket, and the luck that. resulted from the agony of 
the tender corn, by causing the meeting with Quambush, would 
have been only a gleam of sunshine if an ancient baker had 
not invented the hot roll for breakfast. 

Miss Amy Yoxall is a pretty and pleasing blonde, with a fortune 
of £3,000 a year, and is known in society as the golden lily. 
Though nearly a quarter of a century old, Miss Yoxall has not 
even been engaged to be married. She has no other relation 
than an uncle, Mr. Harold Yoxall, and is therefore a very inde 
pendent young lady, quite a Lady Selkirk, with none her will to 
dispute, and perhaps she enjoyed the fun of refusing offers, think- 
ing that she had still ample time to revel in the deligits of 
spinsterhood without the peril of being regarded as an ox maid, 
only marriageable on account of her money. A sudden calamity 
awakened her from the dream. 

Miss Yoxall was at breakfast, and applying her pearly teeth to 
the upper-crust of a hot roll. A snap! A ery of horror! One 
of her front teeth was broken ! 

The Yoxalls are a brave race. Amy did not swoon. She did 
not weep. She denounced,in choice Belgravian, the abnormally 
hard crust and the baker thereof, ordered her carriage, dressed 
quickly, and drove to the dentist’s. 

Teething is painful, and even endangers infantine life. Then 
the teeth, so ornamental and so useful, often speedily decay and 
afflict the adult with raging pain. Perhaps the toothache and 
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the early decadence of the teeth are designed to be reminders of 
mortality. 

Mr. Albumen Process, surgeon-dentist extraordinary to several 
Courts, looked grave. The rest of the teoth must be extracted 
and an artificial tooth substituted. 

* A false tooth!” exclaimed Miss Yoxall. 

“ Pardon me, madam, not a ‘ false,’ but an artificial tooth.” 

Mr. Albumen Process also told his fair patient her teeth were 
so beautifully transparent, that without the greatest possible care 
and constant professional aid they would not last long. 

Miss Yoxall returned home with the pieces of her broken and 
extracted tooth in her pocket ; and in the solitude of her cham- 
ber reflected upon the lesson of the dire event. 

“It is,” she muttered, “a crack of doom!” 

One tooth gone! Her other teeth likely to go! Perhaps in 
two or three years she would not have a tooth in her head except 
the artificial substitutes supplied by the Surgeon-Dentist Extra- 
ordinary. Was she to die a spinster? Or was she to put off being 
a bride until she would have to tell her bridegroom that all her 
teeth were artificial ? 

* Never shall that be my fate! Before another tooth goes I will 
have signed the name of Yoxall for the last time.” 

The first appearance in public with her new tooth was at 
a garden party, and Mr. Cornelius Crambone was one of the guests 
who assisted at the display of flowers and toilettes. Suddenly the 
sun became clouded, and there was a sharp summer shower. The 
company retreated to the house. Miss Yoxall and Mr. Crambone 
found shelter in a secluded harbour. Mr. Crambone thought of 
his condition when the tender corn, caused by the cheap boots, 
compelled him to rest in the waiting-room ; he was mindful that 
the six months of the Quambush aid was nearly over, and there- 
fore he was emboldened to be very attentive to the three-thousand- 
a-year spinster. Miss Yoxall did not for an instant forget that 
she had an artificial tooth in her mouth, nor the resolve she had 
made anent the hot-roll crust crack of doom, and so did not 
discourage the gallant advance. Cornelius did not talk much, 
but he tried to tell a tale of love with his eyes, and Amy was 
rather blushful, and seemed to mostly gaze at the tessilated floor. 
A critical pause. Amy dropped her handkerchief. Cornelius 
stooped and picked up the guage, and somehow or other as he 
handed her the embroidered cambric, his hand touched her hand, 
and their faces came so close together that a collision of lips 
seemed inevitable. He held her hand, and there was a sympa- 
thetic tremor. The shower was over, but instead of going into 
the house, they passed out through the garden gate. When Amy 
was in her carriage she asked Cornelius if he was going her way, 
and he replied,— 

“ Assuredly, your way is my way, with your permission.” 
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So thanks to the tender corn and the hot roll, Mr. Cornelius 
Crambone, three weeks after the garden party, was congratulated 
by Mr. Quambush on the public announcement of his engage- 
ment to Miss Yoxall. 

“ Mr. Crambone, | am pleased, bu’ not surprised. Let Augustus 
Quambush have the dressing of a good block, and Apollo himself 
would be beaten as an heiress winner.” 


CuarTer II. 
THE WILD OAT. 


THE wedding was a pageant worthy of the wealth of the bride. A 
Church dignitary, assisted by a rector and two curates, tied the 
knot, in the presence of a crowded and fashionable congregation. 
Never was bridegroom more nervous. His responses were inau- 
dible, and his hand shook so that he dropped the ring. His best 
man, Captain O’Keefe, tried to console him for the very notable 
nervousness and awkwardness. 

“My dear boy it would have been worse to have married 
the wrong woman; and it is no fault of yours that the law don’t 
let us get used, by practice, to the performance of wedlock. 
Capital idea strikes me, Crambone. I'll get up some wedding 
classes. Great fun, and only a guinea a lesson.” 

The bridegroom was more composed during the breakfast, 
but when he was seated in the carriage that was to convey 
the happy pair to the railway station, he looked very pale, 
and the voice in which he asked Captain O’Keefe to start the 
postillions was husky. 

The day after the return from the honeymoon Mr. Crambone 
went to his club, the White Kid, and among the letters wait- 
ing for him was one carefully sealed, and as he opened it he 
muttered a curse, and ordered a glass of brandy and water. He 
read as follows :— 

* Majuba Villa, 
“ Park Village. 

“Dear CornEy,—Come to me just as soon as you get this 
note. I am awfully in the shorts and just in the humour to 
cut off my nose for the sake of doing ditto to your beak. Of 
course you thought you would never see me again, but when 
I read about your lucky spec in the papers, I packed up and 
crossed the ocean. Got here in time to be at the wedding. 
How you shook when you saw your dear Dottie’s face in the 
church, and also when you saw me pelting the bride with rice! 
I still keep to the name of Lomax. If you don’t call on me, I 
shall call on you.—Your loving DorriE.” 

He swallowed the brandy and water, left the White Kid, 
and drove to the establishment of Mr. Augustus Quambush. 
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He handed Mrs. Lomax’s note to the maker of men of 
fashion. 

“My dear Mr. Crambone, this is a game that is played 
every day. There has been a youthful indiscretion, and now the 
milliner’s dummy fancies that the sartorial block will dance to 
the tune of hush money. Prompt defiance is sure victory. Let 
her, if she will, tell all she knows; but not a penny for her 
silence.” 

“There is a pecularity about this case,” said Mr. Crambone, 
nervously. “I met her in Melbourne, and just for a spree 
and to make it comfortable for her in colonial society, I went 
through a ceremony of marriage with her, that was not law- 
ful or binding.” 

“ Mr. Crambone, I am sorry for myself because my money is 
lost, but I am not sorry for you. I can forgive any vice but 
folly, which is the worst of all vices.” 

“Why is your money lost? It was a stupid spree, but the 
man who is in the hands of that woman is a helpless fly. I tell 
you the ceremony was not binding, for she was a married woman. 
When it came to my last thousand we were in New York, and 
her husband, Lucius Lennox Lomax, appeared and bullied me 
out of £500.” 

** An awkward business,” said Mr. Quambush, * but it can be 
managed. Our course is still defiance. If Mrs. C. hears of the 
affair, her back may be up and her claws unfurred, but that won’t 
affect your settlement of £800 a year for toothpick money. Shall 
I go with you to see the person? It is better for you to havea 
witness.” 

In the little parlour of the little house called Majuba Villa sat 
Mrs. Lomax, a gorgeous brunette in the prime of full womanhood. 
She was nursing and playing with a lap dog, and did not rise to 
greet Mr. Crambone and Mr. Quambush. 

“ Quiet, Tip. A lady’s lap-dog should not have such a quick 
scent for prey. How are you, Corney? Ah! I see you have an 
attack of the frights.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Quambush, “we are here on a matter of 
business that can be settled in a couple of minutes.” 

“Who are you?” asked Mrs. Lomax. “You are too showy for 
a gentleman, and you are not a detective, because you wear real 
diamonds.” 

“T am the friend of Mr. Cornelius Crambone, and my name is 
Augustus Quambush.” 

* There, Corney,” said Mrs. Lomax, with a light and acid 
laugh ; “ you see how true is my favourite proverb, that. the fool 
who has blood in his body will never be without a leech that 
sticketh closer than a brother.” 

‘I did not bring my friend here to be insulted ! ” 

“Of course not, Corney, you brought him here because you were 
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afraid to come alone. It is not every man who has the courage of 
my lap dog.” 

“We happen to be here,” said Mr. Quambush, “to tell you that 
my friend, Mr. Crambone, is not the least afraid of you, that he 
will not give you a sixpence to hold your tongue, that he defies 
you, and that if you chose you may publish my friend’s absurd 
spree with you. Do you understand, Madam ? We defy you, and 
any more letters will ‘be treated as attempts to extort money.’ 

*« Corney does not look defiant,” said the lady, “but more like 
crawling at my feet and whining for mercy. So I am not to have 
a share of his plunder? Well, I shall try a dose of law; I shall go 
to the Divorce Court, not for a divoree from my beloved Corney, 
but for the restitution of conjugal rights.” 

“Madam,” said Mr. Quambush, “as regards my friend, you 
have no conjugal rights, for you were a married woman when you 
went through the ceremony of marriage with him. Mr. Cram- 
bone committed an indecorum, and you were guilty of bigamy.” 

* As I have eyes and a mirror I do not wonder that men think 
me handsome, but I am surprised that a smart person of your sort 
should take me for a fool.” 

“On the contrary, Madam, I do full justice to your cunning.” 

“Then why do you suppose I should commit bigamy since the 
man’s money was mine, whether I did so or not ? I have only 
married once, and Corney was a bigamist when he married Miss 
Yoxall. I invented the plot of my being married to Lucius Lennox 
Lomax to get Corney, because he fibbed about his future fortune, 
and I believed him.” 

Mr. Crambone was horror-stricken, and the eminent maker of 
men of fashion could not altogether conceal his alarm. Mrs. 
Lomax took a paper from her writing-desk and handed to Mr. 
Quambush. 

“ That is a certificate of the recent marriage of Lucius Lennox 
Lomax, batchelor, to Ann Munns, spinster, at a church in the 
parish of St. Paneras.” 

For two or three minutes there was silence. 

“Madam, if your statement is true, all I can say—— 

“Will be a waste of words,” said Mrs. Lomax, interrupting Mr. 
Quambush. “These are my terms. If Corney settles on me 
£365 per annum, that is only a pound a day, I shall not turn my 
dear husband out of clover and into penai. I give you two days 
to decide.” 

“You shall hear from my friend. Mr. Crambone, we need not 
prolong this painful interview.” 

“* Besides,” said Mrs. Lomax, with a light laugh, “ I am peckish, 
and my meal is ready. Nighty, nighty, Corney, dear! 1am not 
in the least jealous of Miss Yoxall. Settle on me the pound a 
day, and I will quite forgive your unlawful infidelity to your 
lawful and loving wife.” 


” 
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CuapPter ITI. 
A SPLIT. 


Sai Mr. Quambush : 

“TI have slept on the matter, and my conclusion is that you 
must yield. The painful operation of hush-money may not save 
you, for I never heard of a case in which it did finally succeed. 
But without the operation it is all over with you, and, anyhow, 
it will keep you socially alive for a time.” 

“It is very cruel, Quambush. I swear to you, that if I had 
known I was lawfully wedded to that fiend, 1 would not have 
married my unfortunate Amy to save my life.” 

“Don’t be sentimental, Crambone. How will the yielding leave 
you? That is the present point. I take £400a year for five 
years, out of the £800 per annum toothpick money. The lawful 
Mrs. C. wants £365. Balance for you not much more than a 
private soldier’s spree-money. Still, you will have fine lodging, 
splendid board, and also perquisites if you please the unlawful 
one. Further, you will escape prosecution for bigamy. Yielding 
is unpleasant, but defiance would be worse.” 

Mrs. Lomax received £91 5s., being one quarter of her annual 
allowance, paid in advance, and she might have had her pound a 
day as long as she and Mr. Crambone lived, but for an attempt to 
extort some more money from her victim. 

The grandeur of the Yoxall-Crambone wedding was almost 
surpassed by the magnificence of the christening of the infant son 
and heir, Harold Yoxall Crambone. 

The uncle of the delighted mother, in proposing the baby’s 
health, announced that he should bequeath his estate to the 
son of his beloved niece. The affair was reported in the fashionable 
newspapers, and many a long-sighted mamma of an infant 
daughter dreamed of the possibility of bringing about, in the days 
to come, a match between her baby girl and the baby Harold 
Yoxall Crambone. The cousins who had hoped for at least a share 
of the Yoxall estate did not bless the baby. Mrs. Lomax, who 
was residing in Paris, read the news, came to London, and 
wrote to Mr. Crambone for an extra £500. The letter was sub- 
scribed, “ Your lawful wife, Dottie Crambone !” 

Mr. Quambush was vexed, but not surprised. 

“A hush-money bargain is never kept by the party who 
receives the plunder. What is the use of trying to stop the 
appetite of a wolf by dosing the creature with champagne and 
bitters? I will see her and do what I can for you.” 

Mr. Quambush, who had a pecuniary interest in saving his 
favourite and trusted block from ruin, persuaded Mrs. Lomax to 
return to Paris for the consideration of £100. The argument that 
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prevailed with her was, that if she waited for a few years, perhaps 
only for a year or two, Mr. Crambone would be in a better position 
to comply with her demands. When Uncle Yoxall died, and his 
recent attacks of gout had been very bad indeed, Mr. Crambone 
would have some thousands at his immediate disposal. 

The letter from Mrs. Lomax demanding the £500 was addressed 
to Mr. Crambone, at his club. Such a letter ought to have been 
burnt, but Mr. Crambone was so agitated that he omitted the pre- 
caution, and as he undressed it fell out of his pocket, and he did 
not observe what had happened. Next morning Amy picked up 
the letter and read it. She manifested the same Yoxall courage 
that she had done when the crust of the hot roll broke her tooth. 
She drove to Bedford Row, and had an interview with Mr. 
Mowem, the family solicitor. That gentleman was shocked, but 
he hoped that the affair was not quite so black as the picked-up 
letter indicated. Mr. Mowem had objected to Miss Yoxall 
marrying a person who did not possess any real estate, and there- 
fore, in his opinion, of no assured locus standi. He had also 
protested against the terms of the marriage settlement. He was 
prepared for the marriage turning out badly, but not for bigamy. 
What! a Yoxall associated with bigamy! A Mowem client allied 
to a bigamist ! 

“ No, no, it cannot be quite so bad as you suppose.” 

“Never mind about my supposition. I must find out the 
truth. Will you make inquiries ?” 

“T will put the matter into the hands of a firm who are accus- 
tomed to that sort of business. There shall be no delay.” 

The resuit of the inquiry was to confirm the worst construction 
that could be put upon the picked-up letter. Deep was the distress 
of Amy, and she almost lost her self-control when she thought of 
her baby-boy. But with true Yoxall courage she soon regained 
mental calmness, and resolved to face the fearful calamity and 
scandal. She was a blameless victim, and though her boy would not 
inherit Uncle Yoxall’s estate, she had fortune enough to make him 
fully independent of the frowns or favours of the world. She 
received a letter from Mrs. Lomax to the effect that if Mr. 
Crambone continued to pay her the small annuity, she would never 
divulge the secret. 

“She dares to think,” said Amy, “that I am so like unto her 
that I would consent to be a living lie.” 

Mr. Mowem forthwith instructed the firm employed by him for 
that sort of business to take the necessary proceedings against Mr. 
Crambone. 

Amy had no desire to inflict avoidable injury on Cornelius. She 
had a wifely love for him, believed what he told her, and regarded 
him as the pitiable dupe of a depraved and wicked woman. The 
dear opposite sex is prone to acquit the man when there is a 
woman who may be saddled with the blame and the shame. But 
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Amy did not interfere with the proposed action of the lawyer when 
he informed her that the first proceeding must be a prosecution 
for bigamy. 

“My boy shall not live to say that his mother shrank from the 
ordeal of proving her innocence. Cornelius must suffer for his 
folly, and he is not the only sufferer.” 

* It is in his favour,” said the lawyer; “that he has sworn toa 
statement of his legal guilt, and instead of escaping or trying to 
escape is waiting in London, and is prepared for the arrest.” 

_ Sir,” said Amy, “ you may, if you can,inform Mr. Crambone 
that I forgive him. Yes, sir, that I forgive him, even when I think 
of my boy. But he must never cross my path again, or commu- 
nicate with me. Also, tell him that if he resides abread, I shall 
instruct Mr. Mowem to settle on him a moderate income.” 

*“ Madam, you are generous.” 

“No, sir, 1 am only just.” 

“We have the warrant. The arrest will be made to-night.” 

It was a sad evening for Amy. It would require all her courage 
to face the publie scandal. The day must come when she would 
have to tell her boy of the calamity that had befallen her, and 
which he, the innocent child, had to share. 

“T could——” But she did not curse Cornelius, and as she 
thought of his arrest that night, she was sorry for him. 

“Uncle says I ought to hate and despise him, but I pity and 
love him, though he is as dead to me as if he were buried.” 

Just then a servant came into the room, and told her that a 
person who did not give his name wanted to see her for a minute 
on important business. 

“J will see him. I suppose,” she added, as the servant left the 
room, “it is the lawyer’s clerk come to tell me that Cornelius is 
arrested.” 

The stranger had a completely shaven face, and his appearance 
suggested that he was a cheap-jack out of luck rather than a 
lawyer’s clerk. He had on light-coloured trousers, a very seedy 
buttoned-up fur waistcoat, and a black dress coat. 

“What is my name? Well, mum, for a moment let me be Mr. 
Split, for split is my game, or I should not. be here.” 

* What is your business ? ” 

“First, mum, if a party does you good, why should you do the 
party harm? But I wont drive a bargain. And come what may 
to me, I shall be quits with the party who has done me.” 

“T have an engagement. You can write to me.” 

Amy rose as she spoke, for the manner of the stranger was not 
reassuring. 

“T will be short, mum. First, mum, my name is Lucius Lennox 
Lomax.” 

“Ts it possible? And you dare to come here ?” 

“Yes,mum. And why, mum? I will be short,mum. I am 
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the lawful husband of the woman who is bleeding Mr. Crambone 
under the pretence she is not married to me, and is married to 
him. And that is not true, and I can prove it is false.” 

“Do I dream ?” exclaimed Amy. 

“No, mum. I will be short, which I promised you I would be. 
First, I was married to the aforesaid Dottie, long before she set 
eyes on Mr. Crambone. Second, we did marry over again at a 
chureh not far off, she taking her maiden name of Ann Munns, 
and telling me that if she did marry me lawfully in England, Mr. 
Crambone would give her five hundred pounds. Of course, accord- 
ing to strict morals, I ought not to have done it; but still, mum, 
I may ask, and I put it short, what is the harm of marrying your 
own wife over again, and getting five hundred pounds out of a party 
who, according to strict morals, has done what he oughtn’t ?” 

“ And what you tell me is the truth ?” asked Amy. 

“Yes, mum; and if I tell you the reason why I split, which I 
will do short, for truth is shortest though it lasts the longest, you 
will see it is correct. My wife, which she is by law, told me 
Mr. Crambone had detected all her tricks, and would not give her 
a sixpence. Then I found out that Mr. Crambone had been part- 
ing to a galloping tune, whilst I was so poor that my only dinner 
was a bit of bread, helped down by the smell of the food outside 
restaurants, which is nice, but not satisfying, and indeed quite 
otherwise. Maybe if she had been square with me, I should not 
have rounded on her, which only shows, to put the moral short, 
that no booty makes a tender conscience, and causes a fellow to do 
the split, which is righteous.” 

Within a week Mrs. Lomax had left England in non-valedictory 
haste. Mr. Lomax had received such a reward for his information 
that he could eat as well as smell dinners. The illustrious maker 
of men of fashion was induced by a letter from the firm employed 
by Mr. Mowem for that sort of business, to give up Mr. Crambone’s 
bills on payment of the amount actually due for goods and money 
lent. Cornelius returned to his residence, and was affectionately 
received by his wife. The relations who hoped that they might 
share Uncle Yoxall’s estate if the baby Crambone was disinherited, 
deeply deplored the domestic re-union, and doubtless agreed with 
Mr. Quambush, who said, “that the best wind blows ill to some 
people.” The lovers of scandal were grievously disappointed that 
a sensational trial for bigamy and an exciting divorce case did not 
ensue from the reaping of Mr. Cornelius Crambone’s very wild oat. 





TO HIS ALPENSTOCK. 


Wuat joy and satisfaction gently o’er my proud heart steal, 
While gazing on thy slender form so delicately slight, 
What throbs of exultation my delighted senses feel, 
That I have kept thy polished face unscratched, unbruised, 
and bright. 


Thy ebon tip of Chamois horn, thy tuft of Chamois hair, 
Enthralled me, and I felt at once that thou must be my own; 
No other hand must circle thee, for thou wert all too fair, 
And very, very dear to me thy pretty grace has grown. 


Thy gleaming burnished iron point is sharp as on that day 
When in the shop at Chamounix thy form first met mine eyes, 

And when for thee five francs, no more, I willingly did pay, 
And proudly marched to my hotel, elated with my prize. 


Thy dainty stem is garnished in a long and spiral line, 
With names of places visited, our prowess to proclaim, 
Most formidable dangers (in black letters) round thee twine, 
I had them burnt upon thee at a certain rate per name. 


Here’s Chamounix, and Montagne Vert, and then the Mer de 
Glace, 
And not a single peril did we meet upon the way. 
The Mauvais Pas compelled me to my guide thy form to pass, 
While J clung tightly to the rail, and crossed in sore dismay. 


The Téte Noir’s dreadful dangers in a carriage we assailed, 
We conquered in “the Diligence ” the V ale of Andermatt, 
And, terrible to think of, up the Rigi’s side we “ railed.” 
I never used thee, trusty friend, except upon the flat. 


And then the care I exercised, thy beauties now attest ; 
My object was to cover thee with names, a goodly list. 
My self I should have looked upon as certainly most blest, 
Could I but have obtained them, and my journeyings have 
missed. 


For thou, dear friend, art well aware my study is effect, 
And certainly in Switzerland my object I attained, 
My costume as a tourist was most painfully correct, 
And here at home, a name through thee for climbing I have 
gained. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 





CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Four centuries ago, the whole face of Europe was changed by the 
advent of a man who may be justly styled the great captain and 
leader of modern discovery. 

This man was Christopher Columbus, who came into the world 
about the year 1435, in the city of Genoa. 

He was the son of Dominico Columbus and Susanna Fontana- 
rossa, his wife, poor, but honest, people, following the humble 
trade of wool combers. 

The ancestry of Columbus has been a vexed question amongst 
historians, many endeavouring to prove him of illustrious descent, 
though there is no grave authority for such an assertion. 

His son, Fernando, rightly settles the dispute. “I am of 
opinion,” says he, “that I should derive less dignity from any 
nobility of ancestry, than from being the son of such a father.” 

Christopher was the eldest of four children, having two brothers, 
Diego and Bartholomew. Of his only sister nothing of importance 
or interest is known. 

At an early age Columbus displayed an irresistible inclination 
for a sea-faring life, which determined his father, notwithstanding 
his straitened means, to send him to the University of Pavia to 
study the necessary sciences of geometry, astronomy, and naviga- 
tion. 

His stay there was but brief, so that he could barely have 
mastered the rudiments. The intimate knowledge he afterwards 
evinced therein must have been the result of self-education in 
hours of long and close study, stolen from the anxious cares of his 
troubled life. 

Bred and born in a city by the sea, there is no doubt that the 
constant view of this mighty element influenced the dreams and 
aspirations of the future navigator. He himself attributed his 
early maritime predilections to a divine_impulse, gradually pre- 
paring him for the grand work he was one day to accomplish. 

Be this as it may, he was but a mere boy of fourteen when he 
entered upon the career which was destined to reveal to him an 
unknown world. 

Unfortunately, his life at this time is plunged in obscurity, for 
many years we have but faint traces of Columbus. We hear of 
him being engaged in a naval expedition, under John of Anjou, 
Duke of Calabria. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Again, trading in commercial voyages up the Levant, then cast 
by severe shipwreck upon the coast of Lisbon, where we find him 
about the year 1470. 

The Portuguese at this era were distinguished by a thirst for 
geographical discovery, fostered by Prince Henry of Portugal, son 
of John the First, and Phillippa of Lancaster, sister to our own 
Henry the Fourth. This illustrious man, himself an able mathe- 
matician, was well versed in all the lore of the Arabian sages ; 
familiar too with the writings of Pliny, Strabo, and Ptolemy, 
the highest authorities upon geographical matters in those 
days. 

Withdrawing from the distractions of the Court, Prince Henry 
retired to a country seat at S——, near Cape St. Vincent, where 
he erected an observatory and naval college, whither he invited 
the most learned navigators of the day. 

The results were soon visible, a new and improved system of 
navigation was organised, maps and charts were drawn up which 
robbed the Atlantic of half its terrors, the Portuguese mariners, 
fired by the enthusiasm of the Prince, ventured upon its stormy 
bosom, exploring the greater part of the African coast, and rescu- 
ing the Azore islands like jewels from the ‘oblivion of the ocean, 

These discoveries created a European sensation, the wildest ideas 
were prevalent, even the light clouds which girt the horizon were 
imagined to be lands of fabulous wealth and beauty. 

It was at this period that Christopher Columbus alone, poor and 
unnoticed, was cast upon the shores of Portugal. 

The sun had arisen which was to illuminate the darkness of un- 
certainty with a light so refulgent, that it shed its rays upon the 
world. The link was found to connect the old and new hemi- 
spheres in a chain of brotherhood that four cycles of time have only 
the more closely riveted. 

Columbus listened to the tales floating around him, the least. 
details were pondered over in his mind, which, calm, vigorous, and 
meditative, soon created a theory of its own, which induced him 
to surmise that a large tract of land still lay undiscovered amid 
the ocean wastes of the far west. 

He was constant in his punctual attendance at the services of 
his church. It was in the little chapel of All Saints, at Lisbon, 
that he first saw and fell in love with his future wife, Dona Felipa 
de Perestrello, daughter of an Italian navigator, who had died 
some time previously in the service of Prince Henry. The ac- 
quaintance soon grew into a close attachment, which ended in 
marriage; but as the bride was destitute of fortune, and Columbus 
dependent on the making of maps and charts for his income, he 
was compelled to take up his dwelling in the house of his mother- 
in-law. 

This lady, noticing the vivid interest he took in seafaring sub- 
jects, confided to him the papers and researches of her late husband, 
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by the perusal of which Columbus became thoroughly initiated in 
the system of navigation made use of by the Portuguese in their 
late discoveries. 

He entered also into close correspondence with Paulo Toscanelli, 
one of the most skilful cosmographers of the day, who greatly en- 
couraged his endeavours by the letters and charts he forwarded to 
Lisbon. 

The works of Marco Polo fell into his hands, too, at this time, 
and he read them with the profoundest attention, deriving thence 
presumptive evidence which supported his own theories. 

From an extract preserved of one of his letters, he made a jour- 
ney to the north of Europe, for he says, “In the year 1477, in 
February, I navigated one hundred leagues beyond Thule, the 
southern part of which is 73 degrees distant from the equator, and 
not 63 as some pretend; neither is it situated within the line 
which includes the west of Ptolemy, but is much more westerly. 
The English, principally those of Bristol, go with their merchandise 
to this island, which is as large as England. When I was there 
the sea was not frozen, and the tides were so great as to rise and 
fall twenty-six fathoms.” 

This island is supposed to have been Iceland, which is beyond 
the west of the Ultima Thule of the ancients, as described on the 
map of Ptolemy. 

The time seemed now favourable for Columbus to make some 
effort to carry his ideas into execution. 

Prince Henry was dead, but his great nephew, John the Second, 
had ascended the throne of Portugal, and was distinguished by the 
same taste for maritime discovery. 

With this monarch Columbus obtained an interview, and was 
received with every mark of respect by the king, who listened with 
eager interest to the proposal of Columbus, but afraid or unwilling 
to settle the knotty question himself, left the decision to the dis- 
cussion of his council, who at once declared the whole scheme to 
be the wild dreams of an Italian visionary. 

It was, however, suggested to the king to keep the charts and 
documents of Columbus for the use of a private expedition of his 
own; but these unworthy designs becoming known to the navi- 
gator, he at once withdrew his proposals, refusing even to listen to 
explanations. His wife being dead, leaving him one son, Diego, 
his tie to Portugal was now severed. 

He determined, therefore, to quit Lisbon, to seek his future 
elsewhere. After his departure, we again lose sight of him until 
the year 1485, when we meet him at Cordova, the bearer of a letter 
from the Duke of Medina Ceeli to Ferdinand and Isabel, recom- 
mending him and his cause to the favour of those sovereigns. 
The moment was scarcely a propitious one for Columbus. 

The war against the Moors was being persecuted with unrelenting 
vigour, the flower of Spanish chivalry had been summoned to the 
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field, and the streets of Cordova re-echoed with the sound of clarion, 
and tramp of armed men and steeds. 

The conquest of Granada was the great object of the ambition 
of Ferdinand and Isabel, no labour or expense was spared in the 
achievement of this difficult enterprise, the entire resources of the 
treasury had been drained for the subjugation of the Moorish 
kingdom, whilst the gift of a world lay almost unheeded at their 
feet. 

It was through the powerful influence of Cardinal de Mendoza, 
. commonly called “ The Third King of Spain,” that Columbus suc- 
ceeded in reaching the presence of the sovereigns. 

Ferdinand and Isabel felt at once that a man of no ordinary 
stamp stood before them. The dignity of his manner, the sim- 
plicity of his theories, and the strong force of his arguments made 
the most favourable impression. 

An order was issued forthwith that a nr amine of the cele- 
brated and learned of the day should assemble at Salamanca, in 
the Dominican Monastery of St. Stephen, to hear ot discuss upon 
what grounds Columbus founded his propositions. 

He appeared before this august assembly with the majesty of 
true genius, pleading with an eloquence most rare, for the fate 
and future of the new world. 

He found his task, however, no easy one, for amongst the 
number gathered together, were men whose narrow-minded pre- 
judices perpended danger and innovation lurking beneath the 
novelty of his bold ideas. Columbus, with a frankness that dis- 
armed them, submitted to the most scrutinising investigation, his 
category of principles, under three heads— 

lst. The Nature of Things. 

2nd. The Authority of Learned Writers. 

3rd. The Reports of Navigators. 

But he crowned the lucidity of his reasonings by a master stroke 
of policy, when, casting aside his practical and scientific syllogism, 
he appealed to Heaven in confirmation of his words, adducing 
those magnificent texts of Holy writ, which seemed to his exalted 
imagination to point like an unerring finger-post to the world yet 
unknown and undiscovered. 

A responsive thrill agitated the assembly. Many rose up and 
declared themselves subdued by his enthusiasm. Amongst others, 
Diego de Deza, a Dominican friar, afterwards Archbishop of 
Seville, who became one of the most zealous partisans of Columbus 
and his cause. 

The consultation at Salamanca was unfortunately brought to a 
conclusion by the departure of the Court for Malaga, whither the 
navigator was summoned to follow, but month after month 
sped on, making the heart of the weary watcher sick with hope 
deferred. 

It was during this year, 1487, that his son Fernando, the fruit 
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of a union not sanctioned by the Church, was born. His mother 
was a noble Lady of Cordova, called Beatrix Enriquez, but in 
reduced circumstances. Columbus loved her till his dying day. 

Fernando was regarded with especial tenderness by his father, 
who treated him on an equality with his legitimate offspring 
Diego, and, entering the ecclesiastical state, eventually became 
his historian. 

Worn out at length by repeated disappointment, despairin 
of his voice being heard in the din and tumult of the war, which 
was almost at its culminating point, Columbus determined to leave 
Spain and try his fate elsewhere. 

In this dejected mood he luckily attracted the notice of a prior 
of a Franciscan Convent, in Andalusia, who warmly espoused his 
cause. Friar Juan Perey had formerly been confessor to Isabel. 
Confiding therefore in her noble disposition, so well known to 
him, he at once dispatched a letter to Her Majesty, relating the 
intentions of Columbus, and imploring her not to reject an under- 
taking which must eventually cast glory upon the Spanish Crown, 

The Queen was moved by the representations of her old friend, 
added to the eloquent entreaties of her favourite the Marchioness 
of Moya, who had all a woman’s generous faith in the success of 
the enterprise, and commanded Columbus speedily to her presence ; 
he arrived at the memorable moment when Boabdil el Chico 
delivered up the keys of the city of Grenada into the keeping 
of the Christian Monarch. 

Ferdinand, in all the flush of victory, looked coldly upon the 
navigator ; the royal finances were absolutely exhausted, and the 
funds for his desired expedition impossible to find. At this 
critical juncture, Isabel of Castile came to the rescue. With an 
enthusiasm worthy of herself, she exclaimed— 

“T undertake the enterprise for my own Crown of Castile, and 
will pledge my jewels to raise the necessary means.” 

This was a grand moment in the life of Isabel. But what 
words can describe the rapturous feelings of Columbus as he 
already hailed her Queen and Protectress of the new world. 

Preparations immediately commenced, though many obstacles 
had to be removed from his path, before he finally set sail from 
Spain on the morning of Friday, the third of August, 1492. 
About a hundred and fifty persons formed the crew of the three 
ships equipped for Columbus. 

On losing sight of land, their courage failed them, and they 
broke out into tears and the wildest lamentations. The Admiral 
(Isabel had conferred this dignity upon Columbus) vainly en- 
deavoured to pacify them, by representation of the marvellous 
wealth and beauty of the countries they were soon to behold. 

Finding, however, his words were of no avail, he had recourse 
to stratagem, by keeping two reckonings, one in secret for his own 
sue, and the other in the log book, for the inspection of the sailors, 
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in which a number of leagues were daily subtracted from the 
ship sailings, so that those on board were kept in ignorance of 
the distance they were advancing. 

On the thirteenth September he noticed for the first time the 
variation of the needle, a phenomenon until then unknown. This 
circumstance attracted the remarks of the crew, who were filled 
with superstitious terror and consternation. They arrived soon 
after within the influence of the trade winds. -The Admiral in 
his journal constantly alludes to the sweet serenity of the weather, 
‘ comparing the balmy mornings to those of April in Andalusia, 
adding that they wanted but the song of the nightingale to com- 
plete the illusion. His life, however, at this time was one of stern 
reality. Each day his situation increased in difficulty and danger, 
owing to the mutinous condition of the crew, who beheld the ships 
speeding on fartherand farther threugh the boundless tracts of 
ocean without one gleam of the promised land in view. Columbus 
was compelled at length to assume a determined and resolute 
tone, telling them it was useless to murmur, his resolution to 
persevere in his search was irrevocable, and they had only to obey 
his orders in submission to the sovereigns who had given him 
command. 

His own heart was heavy with anxiety, his body wearied by 
sleepless nights and watchful days—though his convictions 
remained unaltered—yet, he knew not how long he could depend 
upon the obedience and fidelity of the few friends scattered 
amongst the crews. On the first of October the reckoning which 
he privately kept was seven hundred and seven leagues; his 
position was most desperate—being at open warfare with his 
people—and the signs of approaching land few and far between. 

On the eleventh day of the same month, after the Salve Regina 
had been solemnly intoned as usual, at vesper hour, Columbus 
took his stand once more on the top of the cabin on the high 
poop of the vessel, to spend the night in unremitting watch and 
silent meditation. At ten o’clock he fancied he saw glimmerings 
of light, as of inhabited land, an opinion confirmed by his most 
trustworthy companion. 

At two in the morning the doubt became a certainty. There 
before his eyes, in all the beauty and brilliancy of the tropics, lay 
the New World, bathed in a flood of golden sunshine! 

At early dawn, entering his own boat, richly attired in scarlet, 
and hoisting the royal standard of Spain, he approached the 
shore, accompanied by his companions, and landed without 
difficulty. Columbus instantly fell upon his knees, kissing the 
earth with passionate tenderness, and breaking out into a tearful 
thanksgiving to God. He then took possession of the Island in 
the name of the Castilian sovereigns, calling it the isle of San 
Salvador. The feelings of his people now burst forth in the most 
extravagant expressions of joy—kissing his hands and feet, im- 
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ploring his forgiveness, and promising the most abject obedience 
in the future. 

The inhabitants, in the meantime, had watched the proceedings 
with awe and dismay. They had imagined the ships to be 
monsters issuing from the deep caverns of the sea; but when they 
beheld the strange beings, glittering in steel and coloured raiment, 
leap upon their shores, they fled in terror and confusion. Finding, 
however, no attempt was made to pursue them, curiosity eventually 
prevailed, and they returned gradually to the spot, prostrating 
themselves, bowing, and offering acts of adoration, as they now 
believed the ships had sailed from the blue above, filled with 
warriors from the heavenly regions. 

Columbus met their advances with the utmost‘ urbanity, en- 
couraging them to approach and examine him and his companions, 
who were equally struck with the appearance of the Aborigines. 
They were entirely unclothed—their bodies painted in a variety of 
colours---their faces of a copper tint, framed in manes of long 
black hair, but their eyes fine, and features well-shaped. There 
was only one female in the group, and her form was of matchless 
symmetry and grace. 

Others soon flocked upon the scene, receiving with transports 
of delight the coloured caps, glass beads, and hawk-bells, 
presented to them by the Admiral. 

The island itself was well wooded, the atmosphere pure and 
serene, the vegetation exquisite in its extraordinary luxuriance, 
but not of sufficient size to induce colonisation. 

Columbus therefore bade farewell to his new acquaintances, 
proceeding onward. Island after island was inspected, the in- 
habitants presented much the same appearance everywhere, the 
country as fresh and green as inthe month of May, in Andalusia ; 
the trees, the fruits, the herbs, the flowers, the very stones for 
the most part as different from those of Spain as night from day. 
Santa Maria de la Conception, Fernandina, were successively 
named. The magnificent island of Cuba transported the discoverer 
with feelings of rapture amounting to ecstasy, the beauty of the 
groves, filled with birds of ‘radiant plumage, the vivid tints of 
the flowers, the purity of the atmosphere are all expatiated upon 
with enthusiastic details in his letters to Spain. 

“Cuba is a paradise of delights, one could live there for ever,” 
he writes. “ It is the most beautiful spot eyes ever beheld,” and 
soon. It was at this time that the Spaniard first beheld the use 
of a weed, which the strange fancy of man has rendered not only a 
luxury, but almost a necessity of his life. Several of the natives 
were remarked going about with certain dried herbs rolled up ina 
leaf, which they lighted at one end and puffed out smoke at the 
other. A twist of this kind they called “A Tobacco,” a name 
since then given to the plant. 

The Spaniards were struck with wonder and disgust at 
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what they considered the horrid amusement of poor ignorant 
savages. 

In November, Columbus directed his course to the east south- 
east, an important change in his voyage of discovery, for he had 
proceeded far between Cuba and the Bahamas, and must soon 
have discovered the mistake, in supposing the former a part of the 
continent, an error which he believed to the day of his death. 
If he had made for the opposite coast of Yucatan, all his golden 
dreams would have been realised in the discovery of Mexico, an 
enterprise reserved for later experience. It was one of the many 
' difficulties of this marvellous expedition, that a new and unknown 
world spread out like a labyrinth before the explorer, so that 
whatever way he trod, his steps must lead him from the desired 
region of wealth and profit. 

Soon after the vast island of Hayti rose majestically before him, 
in all the splendour of its tropical vegetation, yet gifted with the 
hapless fate that seems ever to attend beauty. This island was 
destined hereafter to be an endless source of sorrow and humilia- 
tion to Columbus, though no such forebodings filled his thoughts 
when he resolved to leave a colony there of his own people, many 
of whom desired to end their days in its voluptuous climate, dread- 
ing a return to care and toil of European life. 

The Admiral abode there many weeks, charmed by the gentle 
manner and primitive simplicity of the natives, whose praises are 
loudly sung by old historians. It was with a pang of real regret 
that he bade adieu to Hayti, on the morning of the fourth of 
January, 1493, when he set sail on his homeward voyage to Spain. 
The perils of his return to the Old World seemed to have surpassed 
those ofthe outward bound, for all nature rose up in fury to for- 
bid its progress. For days and nights did Columbus again take 
up his watchful post on deck, exposed to the icy cold, to the 
drenching surges of the ocean, whose boisterous tempests per- 
petually awaited him. With joyful eyes and hearts was home 
once more beheld by the Admiral and his returning crew, as they 
sailed into the harbour of Palos, on the fifteenth of March, having 
taken not quite seven months and a half to accomplish this most 
memorable of expeditions. 

The excitement of the Spaniards surpassed all bounds, bells 
were rung, shops shut, entire business suspended for a time, thou- 
sands thronged upon the steps of Columbus, hailing with shouts 
and acclamations the man, who, but a few months before, was 
almost craving in vain <he necessities of life at their hands. 

But success is a cloak which covers more sins than charity in 
this world. He had returned the discoverer of a world with the 
means of wealth and power at his command. Had he failed in 
his enterprise, what a different reception would have greeted him. 
None knew or felt this truth more keenly than Columbus; the 
remembrance of past sorrows subdued his exaltation at his present 
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triumph; never did his remarkable tranquillity of demeanour 
appear more conspicuous than when summoned to the presence of 
the Spanish Monarchs as “Don Christopher Columbus, our 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, Viceroy and Governor of the Islands dis- 
covered in the Indies.” 

As he drew near to Barcelona, a vast concourse of people came 
forth to met the procession, which was headed by the Indians he 
had brought over, painted in their savage state, and adorned with 
national ornaments of gold. Then were borne various birds and 
animals of unknown species, plants, flowers, stones from the new 
world, and a striking display of coronets, bracelets, and decorations 
wrought in strange devices. 

When Columbus entered the hall where the sovereigns awaited 
him, surrounded by all the rank and beauty of Spain, they both 
rose to receive him, requesting him to be seated close to the throne, 
an honour almost unprecedented in this ceremonious Court. ‘ He 
appeared at this moment,” says Las Casas, “ of a stately and com- 
manding presence; his countenance, rendered venerable by his 
grey hairs, gave him the august appearance of a Roman senator, 
whilst a modest smile irradiated his expressive features.” 

When he had given an account of his voyages—his discoveries 
which he announced as but harbingers of future conquests—the 
two sovereigns fell upon their knees, giving thanks to God for so 
great a miracle; a deep and solemn enthusiasm pervaded the 
whole assembly as the choir of the royal chapel intoned the Te 
Deum, bearing up, as it were, the thanksgiving of the multitude 
to Heaven. 

The tidings of the successful return of Columbus soon spread 
over Europe. In London, at the court of Henry the Seventh, the 
greatest wonder and admiration were excited, and the voyage was 
declared to be “a thing more divine than human.” 

Every mark of consideration was lavished upon Columbus. He 
was admitted at all hours to the royal presence. Isabel especially 
delighted in his conversation, and even Ferdinand frequently 
appeared on horseback with the infant Don Juan on one side and 
the Admiral on the other. He was raised to the position of 
a Spanish hidalgo, a pension conferred on him, with a coat of 
arms, in which the royal arms were quartered with his proper 
bearings—a group of islands in the midst of waves. 

Cardinal de Mendoza invited him to a splendid banquet, re- 
ceiving him with the ceremonies offered in those days only to 
sovereigns. At this repast, according to Benzoni, the anecdote of 
the egg is said to have occurred, which, though trivial in itself, is 
characteristic of the practical good sense of Columbus. 

At this era the sky looked luminous—no cloud dimmed the 
unbroken splendour of his triumph. Every assistance was given 
to his next expedition. A fleet of seventeen vessels was soon 
equipped, and nothing left undone to ensure its safety and 
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success. The number of persons embarked were about fifteen 
hundred. The greatest excitement prevailed to set sail with 
Columbus, the Spaniards dreaming of an El Dorado of wealth and 
gain. Thus, contrary to his own wish, many accompanied him 
whose only aim was pecuniary profit, and over whose future con- 
duct he felt he should have no control. His embarkation, never- 
theless, on the twenty-fifth of September from Cadiz was as 
brilliant as his former had been gloomy. It will be impossible to 
enter into much detail of the three succeeding voyages of Columbus, 
or enumerate the various islands he discovered and took possession 
of in the name of Castile. 

Disappointment in his cherished hopes first met him at Hayti. 
Only traces remained of the little colony he had planted there. 
All had perished by the hands of the natives, whose savage 
ferocity had been roused by the tyrannical cupidity of the Spani- 
ards, who had possessed themselves by force of the property of 
the inhabitants, and, not content with two or three wives of their 
own, had given way to the most unbridled licentiousness, carrying 
off the wives and daughters of the Indians. Such was the end of 
the first colony in the New World. The infamous conduct of 
thirsty men creating a breach of confidence between the European 
and the Native that Columbus could with difficulty reinstate—for 
in these untutored breasts there sprang up a contempt for even 
the outward forms of Christianity. 

From this time the career of Columbus”is one of trouble and 
disaster. The Christian city of Isabella, which he then founded, 
added but another anxiety the more. 

Calumny, too, was busy with his name at the Court of Spain. 
It is difficult to excuse the act which brought upon him the dis- 
pleasure of the Queen—the exchange of natives as slaves in 
return for live stock to be furnished by merchants to the colony. 
This is a sad stain upon the character of this great man, and so 
it appeared to Isabel. Her merciful heart ever showed itself 
tender and considerate towards the Indians. She would not per- 
mit even Christianity to be enforced except by gentle and persua- 
sive means. Grave doubts began to insinuate into her noble mind 
upon the conduct of the Admiral during his third voyage, for it 
was represented to her by his enemies that he still continued to 
make slaves in contradiction to her express commands. Her 
feelings as a woman, her dignity as a queen rose up in indignation. 
“ What power,” she excl: 1imed, ‘has the Admiral to give away my 
vassals ?” 

Ferdinand, who had never regarded Columbus with the favour 
of the queen, sent out Francisco de Bobadilla to enquire into 
the matter, and, if guilty, to supersede him in command. This 
man, on arriving at Isabella, not only seized the fortress, the 
property and position of Columbus, but cast him and his brother 
Bartholomew into prison, loading them with chains. The Admiral 
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conducted himself under this indignity with his usual equanimity. 
He knew that when the truth was made known his sovereigns 
would blush to see how they had repaid his services. So he bore all 
in a proud melancholy silence. Las Casas relates that Alonzo de 
Villejo was appointed to take charge of the prisoners to Spain. 
When Columbus beheld this ofticer with a guard, he imagined he 
was about to conduct him to death. “ Villejo,” said he, mournfully, 
“Whither are you taking me?” ‘To the ship, your Excellency, 
to embark,” replied the other. “To embark!” repeated the 
Admiral, earnestly. “ Villejo, do you speak the truth?” “ By the 
life of your Excellency, it is the truth,” responded this honest 
officer. These words seemed to comfort Columbus, who evidently 
at the moment feared for his life, and that his name should go 
down to posterity sullied and dishonoured. 

Villejo would have struck off his fetters, but to this he would 
not consent. “No,” said he proudly,“ their Majesties commanded 
me by letter to submit to whatever Bobadilla should order in their 
names. He has put these chains upon me. I will wear them 
until they shall order them to be taken off; and I will preserve 
them afterwards as memorials of the reward of my services.” “ He 
did so,” adds his son Fernando. “I saw them always hanging in 
his cabinet,” and he requested that when he died they might be 
buried with him, a lasting satire upon the gratitude of kings. 

The arrival of Columbus, brought home from the world he had 
discovered a prisoner, and in chains, produced a sensation second 
only to his first triumphant return. There was a loud burst of 
indignation in Spain which was re-echoed throughout Europe. 
Until now the Admiral had not defended himself, but in a letter 
to Isabel he gives way to the natural resentment which filled his 
soul. ‘ The slanders of worthless men,” said he, “ have done me 
more injury than all my services have profited me.” When 
this letter was read by the queen, and she found how grossly 
Columbus had been wronged, and the royal orders abused, her 
heart was moved to mingled feelings of sympathy and regret. 
Orders were instantly issued for his reception at Granada, where 
he showed himself in magnificent attire, and attended by an 
honourable retinue. When Isabel beheld the noble old man 
approach, and remembered all he had suffered, she burst into a 
flood of tears. Columbus had endured in proud silence the insults 
of ignoble men, but the tears of a woman and a queen, touched 
his finest sensibilities. Throwing himself at her feet, he broke 
into passionate sobs, and remained for some time overcome with 
emotion. Isabel raised him graciously from the ground, and 
listened long to his eloquent vindication of his conduct and 
government. Her friendship from this time never failed him, 
she believed implicitly in his integrity, and through her an arma- 
ment was again fitted out for his fourth and last voyage from which 
she was not destined to see him return. He had now reached the 
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age of sixty-six, but his years, fraught with unusual toils and 
anxieties, had reduced his frame almost to a wreck, though still 
majestic even in its decay. His mind, however, retained its 
intellectual vigour, which enabled him to prosecute this disastrous 
voyage with the same unremitting watchfulness as of old. Two 
years were passed in constant perils by sea and land, quarrels 
with the natives, profound disappointment at the hopeless state 
of his old discoveries, in whose welfare he felt an almost paternal 
interest, so that he returned in 1504 to Seville broken in health 
_ and spirits, and desiring only a haven of peace and repose. But 
trouble followed him even to the end. 

His last voyage had exhausted his finances, his rents were in 
arrears, all his affairs in confusion, for his time and strength had 
been devoted to public matters. Letter after letter was written 
to Ferdinand asking relief from his generosity and justice, but to 
these appeals the vaguest answers were returned. The general 
licence granted by the Spanish sovereigns to undertake voyages 
of discoveries induced many bold and opulent navigators to fit 
out expeditions at their own expense, their cupidity being excited 
by the wonderful accounts which from time to time reached Spain 
of the mines of wealth and precious stones still undiscovered. 
Ferdinand, who had always looked with suspicion on Columbus, 
gladly took advantage of this enterprising spirit. The Admiral 
had ceased to be indispensable to him, he had opened a way 
which others could easily follow without expense to the Crown, 
his present state therefore was a matter of indifference to the 
selfish policy of the astute Arragonese. 

Queen Isabel, his friend, was now nomore. Her death gave the 
decisive blow to the fate and fortune of Columbus. The man 
who had been loaded with every honour, who had bestowed a 
world upon his country which each day was more prolific of 
wealth and profit, was himself scarcely able to procure the 
necessaries of life. “I receive nothing of the revenue due to 
me,” he declares in one letter, “I live by borrowing. Little have 
I profited by twenty years of service with such toils and perils, 
since at present I do not even own a roof in Spain. If I desire 
to eat or sleep, I have no resort but an inn, and for the most 
part have not wherewithal to pay my bill.” 

It was at Segovia that Columbus again saw Ferdinand, but at 
this interview he arrived a broken down dejected man, receiving 
the coldest reception from the ungrateful monarch. 

“*T know not,” says Las Casas, “what could cause this dislike, and 
this want of princely countenance in the king towards one who 
had rendered him such pre-eminent benefit.” By which speech the 
venerable ecclesiastic shows unfortunately but little knowledge 
of poor humanity. The gratitude or favour of Ferdinand was, 
however, but of little importance to Columbus, whose earthly 

career was now drawing to its close. After dispatching his brother 
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Bartholomew, whose faithful love had never failed him, to be 
present at the arrival of Isabel’s daughter Juana, who came to 
take possession of the throne of Castile, he became rapidly worse. 
Feeling the approach of death, he executed his will which displays 
evidences of his lofty aspirations and kindness of heart. In this 
document he mentions with tender regret Beatrice Enriquez, the 
mother of Fernando, whose intercourse with him had never been 
hallowed by matrimony, leaving especial orders for her care and 
provision. Let this be done,” he says, “for the discharge of 
my conscience, for this matter weighs heavily on my soul.” 
On Ascension Day, 20th of May, 1506, in the 70th year of his 
age he calmly expired. The last words he uttered were, “ In 
manus tuas Domine commendo spiritum meum.” 

His obsequies were solemnized with pomp and splendour at 
Valladolia, his body being laid to rest in the convent of San 
Francisco, though afterwards transported to the Carthusian 
Monastery of Las Cuevas of Seville to lie by the side of his son 
Diego. It was again removed to Hayti, and entered in the 
principal chapel of the Cathedral in San Domingo, and finally 
carried to Havanna in the island of Cub, where his great heart 
now rests in peace. 

We are told that after his death, Ferdinand erected a superb 
monument to his memory, inscribing thereon the motto granted 
to his coat of arms, “A Castilla y a Leon neuvo mundo dio 
Colon.” 

But this tardy show of respect does not obliterate the stain of 
ingratitude from the character of the Arragonese monarch, whilst 
the memory of Columbus will remain as long as time shall be in 
the living monument of the new world. 

Minute descriptions are given of his person by his son Fernando, 
Las Casas and others. He was tall, well formed and muscular, 
his face long, his complexion fair, his nose aquiline, his eyes grey 
and shining. His whole countenance had an air of authority, his 
hair was of a light colour, but care and trouble had turned it 
grey at thirty. 

* He died,” says a well-known writer, “in ignorance of the real 
grandeur of his discovery.” 

M. P. 





THE SWALLOW’S NEST. 


(FROM THE FRENCH OF V. HUGO. ) 


WHEN you enter the temple door 
To seek celestial rest, 

Under the old gray arch 
Look up at the simple nest, 


Where the new-come swallows add 
To the grand old house of prayer 
A building of their own, 
With more of heaven there. 


The brood lie hid in the moss, 
Where the gateway-arch befriends, 
At rest in the pleasant shade 
The wing of a Jesus lends. 


Where the shadows flicker within, 
As if to their twittered trill, 


The swallows are gleams of joy, 
The pillars darkly stili. 


Even the stolid saints, 

By the gateway’s constant swing, 
Rejoice to find so near 

The hopes and the kiss of spring. 


Virgins and holy men 
Peer down from towers above 
On the hives the birds have built 
For the honey of heaven—love. 


An apostle greets with a smile, 

From the shade of an archway quaint, 
A bird on an angel lit, 

And the bird salutes the saint. 


The great cathedral’s spires 
Far up to heaven shine, 

But the nest of the little swallow 
Is a building more divine. 





THE WATERS OF MARAH. 
By JOHN HILL. 


AUTHOR OF “WILD ROSE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WAY LILY LED. 
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“WaT a beastly day!” exclaimed Charlie, hanging a damp 
overcoat over the back of a chair and carefully wiping, warming, 
and brushing the cylinder hat which is as inevitable a badge of 
office to the respectable medical man of to-day as the gold-headed 
cane to the one of yesterday or the day before. 

“T had not appreciated that fact completely till you brought 
the slimy spirit of adamp omnibus in with you.” 

“ Luxurious brute! You have been sitting all day before a 
comfortable fire, massacreing unhappy female novelists, with a pipe 
in your mouth; and then you rail on really useful and phil- 
anthropic members of the community who have borne the cold, 
and the rain, and the noxious exhalations of a wet London day in 
alleviating the sufferings of their fellow-man.” 

“If you mean to be oratorical on philanthropy to me, I shall be 
seen shortly ‘ waling my fellow-man, as well as ‘calling him an 
ass, at least to all intent.” Your usefulness I shall begin to 
believe in when I see a marked alteration in the death-rate—you 
know in which direction I mean. Your philanthropy will do 
very well in lectures and newspapers as an advertisement—not 
good enough here.” 

Charlie had now for some little time past shared Caspar’s 
chambers in the old Inn, finding the plan agreeable and con- 
venient to both and a distinct improvement on that vista of 
desolation called Great Brown Street. He emptied his pockets of 
note-books and stethoscopes, and continued: “I think this part 
of the world is going back to the primordial slime out of which 
Huxley and Haeckel say it sprang. I wish they would not always 
choose weather like this to hook up the pavements in, though, 
and spread wooden trestles with red lanterns on them for the fun 
of seeing the traveller tumble over them. Got a genuine case of 
Addison’s disease, Carpenter and I tossed for it, I’ve got it.” 

“And this is what he calls philanthropy, I suppose. I think 
weather of this sort has its advantages. It gives half of the 
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population an excuse for staying in public-houses they would 
otherwise feel a moral discomfort in remaining in.” 

Here Charlie spake at large on various unpleasant diseases and 
modes of alleviating the same, which may possibly be of the nature 
of caviare to the general reader, and then, having exhausted all 
his hospital topics, reverted by an irresistible fascination to the 
weather. 

“Qh, bother the weather!” retorted Caspar. “ Draw the blinds 
down, light a pipe, and converse on rational subjects, or hold your 
_ tongue.” 

* What have you done all day 

“T’ve written a few things, and thought a few more. I have 
been wondering why people are always so fervently and rashly 
recommended in sermons, moral lectures and the like, to lean 
implicitly on that infallible and portable moral pedometer and 
compass which they call Conscience. When the majority of 
humanity throughout all time have more usually gone wrong than 
right in their judgments, in their taste, in their sense of colour 
and sound, in their comprehension and digestion as well, I want 
to know why their subjective criteria of conduct should be worth 
more attention ?” 

** Most people don’t pay it much, anyhow. I say, I’ve brought 
some Sally Lunns for tea.” 

“Very nice of you. One would think we were two elderly 
maiden ladies. We ought to have a cat.” 

“By Jove, we must have a cat. We will put aside a tithe 
weekly in a bag, lay up a fund in fact, wherewith to purchase 
meat.” 

Caspar stood before the fire with his hands in his pockets and 
his back against the mantel-shelf, contemplating a table laden 
with books, magazines, and pieces of paper. After a while, he 
said: 

“Have you been at the house in Kensington, lately ?” 

*‘ T was there yesterday afternoon—I had a few hours to spare, 
as Andrew MacPherson didn’t lecture. I took tea there.” 

“It never occurred to you to mention it before ?” 

“1 didn’t think I had anything to tell which you would care to 
hear.” 

“Had you anything to tell I would not care to hear ?” 

* Only confirmation of what I always said, which I suppose 
you admit by this time, that that girl’s marriage was a beastly 
error, that she knows it, that he knows it, and that the devil knows 
what chaos they will drift to.” 

“Go on, explain. You go there often and know more about 
it than I do, who have only been once or twice since they 
settled there.” 

“She has left off liking George Farringdon. That is the 
natural result of prolonged intimacy with him. He is not a man, 


9» 
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it appears, who improves an acquaintance. And he is not such a 
fool as not to feel that he is a smashed idol—and he doesn’t like 
the sensation. And he has got into his small mind, the idea that 
his wife is willing and ready to receive some cavalier servente 
who will be more interesting than G.M.F. And his behaviour is 
curious. I think he must have adopted the rather crude notion, 
that he will make matters more satisfactory by attempts to provoke 
her jealousy.” —“ I speak in plain and vulgar language—by getting 
a little game on elsewhere.” 

“ Where ?” 

Charley looked uncomfortable, as an honourable man telling 
the “lie pious” generally does, and replied :—“ How should I 
know? I don’t take an interest in his pursuits, beyond so far 
as the bare facts affect the lady I am sorry for. He is also 
more inclined, by simple irritation, to indulge in the flowing 
bowl, and his appearance is thicker, older, and less attractive. 
Getting a complexion like those seasoned club men you see 
loafing in Piccadilly about 12.30 in the day. He still wears 
beautiful clothes and smokes cigarettes. I should like to have 
him to myself in the middle of a ring for ten minutes.—And 
by Jove! I’d think you deserve a d—d hiding too, for making 
such a melancholy, shortsighted ass of yourself at Schlongenberg!” 

“My dear fellow-—you are right and I was wrong. You 
predicted on instinct perhaps—so did I. You thought you spoke 
and acted from the depth of your convictions—so did I. Shows 
how much this conscience they all rave about is to be relied on 
as a monitor. We walk like Alpine climbers, along a narrow 
ridge, all the days of our life, with a precipice on each side. We 
go with the darkness before us, and the cruellest part of all is 
that we are roped together in groups, so that the slip of one 
brings ten to the abysmal catastrophe. Best to cut the rope fore 
and aft, as some do, perhaps. And I would give the sight of my 
eyes to have one of those days over there in Schlangenberg 
again. “There never were days like those—and there never 
will be again. Have you any more to say on this matter ?” 

“Her only friends in the world are my people—my cousin 
Lily in particular. You know what her relations are—and now 
you know what her husband is—we must stick by her—until she 
wants it no more.” 

*“ What do you mean?” 

“She is looking rather more fragile than ever. Verb. sap.” 

“ How—why is that ? You know something of your profession, 
I suppose—give me a guess.” 

“She suffers from the reflection on her naturally delicate 
general system, of the prolonged nervous shock of accumulated 
annoyance and disappointment for one thing.” 

“Ts it likely to grow worse—physically ? ” 

“Yes, if she is not relieved somehow.” 

VOL. XXXII. 
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“ What would relieve her? Shall I shoot him?” 

Charlie looked at Caspar through his eye-glass critically, with 
the experience of five or six hospital sessions expressed in his 
calm demeanour. 

“Not a bad idea. But the shock would make her worse—more 
vulnerable, more predisposed to some attack of some disease, I 
mean. No. There are two things that will cure her. One more 
surely than the other. One is the getting of what she wants 

” 


* And that is?” 

“The love of the man who has left her alone to drift into the 
body of this death, when he might have saved her from it. Man! 
She would be healthier and happier with you this day in a court 
off Gray’s Inn Lane among Irish men and tuberculosis bacilli 
than living in the burden of bought upholstery with that damned 
snipe. There, that’s my notion. Work upon that.” 

“You said two things would set her right. What is the 
other ?” 

“Death. If anyone ever had seeds of phthisis she has.” 

Casper walked up and down the room. 

“ Hark!” said Charlie, “ human tread on the stairs.” 

“Go out and see if it is Mrs. Murphy, and tell her to lay the 
table for tea.” 

* All right—Good Lord! Look here, Caspar.” 

And a young lady in black with a racoon tippet, and a very wet 
shiny umbrella, a rather brief-kilted skirt, and very muddy boots, 
(which it did not occur to her to wipe) lounged into the room, 
remarking, “ We have come to see you—and want some tea.—How 
do you do, Mr. Rosenfeld?” Caspar had risen with a rather 
bewildered smile, which turned into an almost transfixed look 
when he saw behind Miss Carew—of course it was she—the calm 
grey eyes, fair pale face, and small stately fur-clad form of Dick 
F: rringdon. Miss Deane brought up the rear, saying: 

“ T hope you won’t consider us as intruders, Mr. Rosenfeld, but 
I happened to remember as we were going along Holborn —we 
have been to see St. Paul’s—that Charlie had forgotten some 
neuralgia medicine for me, and Lily insisted on our invading 
Barnard’s Inn-—I’m afraid we are rather like locusts—and Lily 
did not think of mentioning that these chambers were yours as 
well as Charlie’s.” 

* Which was like Lily,” observed Charlie, helping that young 
lady to remove her tippet, and taking charge of the hat which she 
cast casually into a bookshelf. 

“I knew from Charlie you lived in Barnard’s Inn, but, not being 
a Londoner, I thought it was a great place like Lincoln’s Inn, 
where our solicitor lives, and till I saw your name on the door had 
no idea you lived together.” 

“ And I did not know it, Mr. Rosenfeld,” said Dick. 
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* All these apologies are quite unnecessary,” replied Caspar, 
* and it has fortunately occurred to Charlie to bring in some Sally 
Lunns, on which we will shortly have a mild debauch. Tell Mrs. 
Murphy to borrow some extra tea-cups, Charlie; shout down the 
stairs and see if she’s come.” 

“I’m awfully sorry I forgot your toothache stuff, Aunt Lucy.” 

“ Neuralgia, dear, please.” 

“ Much the same thing from the professional standpoint.” 

“Charlie gets us physic at trade prices,” remarked Lily, “ so we 
are taking advantage of the occasion of being in London to lay in 
a stock. We mean to choose different forms of pestilence to be 
stricken with all the winter, so as to get our money’s worth.” 

*“T think you have grown, Miss Carew,” observed Caspar. 

“Sir, I am grown up.” 

“Indeed. And you are becoming vastly witty.” 

“He always tries to irritate me,” said Lily, explanatorily to 
Dick, “ by pretending to treat me as a child, and thinks it funny.” 

Here Charlie’s voice was heard in loud colloquy with Mrs. 
Murphy on the next laading. Lily continued: 

* How funnily you live here! Do you always use somebody 

else’s tea-things ?” 

“Only when visitors with the happy digestion and catholic 
appetite peculiar to those of tender years are brought to see us, by 
their kind friends.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Rosenfeld. I shall take down all this, and it 
will be liable to be used against you at your trial.” 

* You won’t when I tell you you shall have some blackberry jam 
by- and-by.” 

“ And cream ?” 

* And cream. Ina saucer. On the hearthrug. We were just 
saying we missed a kitten here.” 

“Mr. Rosenfeld!” And the offended brunette drew herself up 
to a commanding five feet three. 

“ Miss Carew ?” 

“You are very irreverent. I will take deadly vengeance for 
this. 

“*Q gentle lady, do not put me to't 
For I am nothing, if not eritical.’” 


“The table looks as if you had been critical to-day,” observed 
Dick, pointing to the little pile of three volume novels and mis- 
cellaneous “ copy” on the table. 

“T have not been venomous this morning, Mrs. Farringdon. 
My fangs were drawn by a lady who had written a book that was 
interesting and manly, without being either risqué or a small-beer 
chronicle. There it is. You can take it away if you like, if you 
have not read it.” 

“ But do they become yours, after reviewing ?” 

t2 
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“Yes. If I like.” 

“Thank you. I will take it. I shall read what you say about 
it afterwards.” 

“* May I ask how you will know where to find my notice ?” 

“Qh, I always see your notices. We get the Investigator every 
Saturday.” 

“ But I mean, how do you know which are mine ?” 

“That is an easy one,” said Charlie. “Itell her. Ask another.” 

“ What a quantity of books you have!” exclaimed Miss Deane. 
“TI go to them like an animal to its prey.” 

“None of yours have come across me yet, Miss Deane—I’m 
looking forward to it. Ihave purchased a new, bright and incisive 
steel pen, and am keeping it for you.” 

“1 hope you won’t get the chance of using it. I don’t like your 
reviews of lady novelists. They always make me turn tremulously 
over the leaves of Lindley Murray, or of a French dictionary.” 

“Have you a prejudice against female authors?” asked Dick, 
scanning the titles in Caspar’s book-shelves. 

“ Not at all. But I have against their weak points.” 

“Which be they ?” 

“Composition, knowledge of the marriage and other laws, their 
own and other languages, heroic male anatomy——” 

“Such as ‘nerves standing out like whipcord,’ and ‘ pulsating 
veins, ” put in Charlie. 

“Well, my pulse is a vein, I’m sure,” said Lily, dogmatically. 
“I feel it.” 

Charlie felt it, and replied : 

“‘ With all deference to your superior knowledge of the subject 
—(that’s sarcastic)—I must continue to affirm that your pulse is 
nota vein. It is not even inavein. At any rate, you are in 
a very abnormal condition if it is, and had better call at the 
hospital to-morrow, and be dissected. Jerry and I will toss for 
the job.” 

“Oh, Charlie! Don’t be nasty. Goaway. Boo!” 

“The great fault of your nephew, Miss Deane,” said Caspar, 
“is that he will talk professional shop at all times and seasons. I 
jeer and make remarks about Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen in vain.” 

* May I look at this book of ballads?” asked Dick. Caspar 
went to the bookcase. 

“Of course. Let me take it down. Won't you let Charlie 
carry it home for you by-and-by. You might like to look at it 
at your leisure. He’s dying for an excuse like that to walk home 
with his cousin,” added Caspar, in a lower tone, with his wily 
variety of smile. 

** Oh—you are very kind ”—Dick looked into Caspar’s face—* I 
believe you would let me take the whole bookcase if I wanted.” 

“Certainly. Ina Taylor’s van. And,” he added, on a sudden 
impulse, turning over the leaves, and speaking lower, “ you can 
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always have all I can give or lend—from life downwards—do you 
know that ?” 

She replied in a low voice: 

“ Yes—I know—that.” Then she added louder, “I wanted to 
see if this has any of the ballads I know in it. I have never 
forgotten them. When you have ever heard a Scotch ballad told 
or sung to you, as a child, in Scotland, Mr. Rosenfeld, you never 
forget it as long as you live. Still, I daresay you know more of 
them than I do.” 

“ Bring them to the light. Find me the one you like best.” 
Dick obeyed in the most natural, child-like, matter-of-course way. 
* Which do you like best?” she said; “I like the sad ones.” 

**T generally like the ferocious ones. But you search for your- 
self. I'll proclaim the one I like best by-and-by.” 

“T like ‘ Kinmont Willie’ best,” said Charlie. 

“ T like ‘ Robin Hood,’ ” said Lily. 

“I’m glad to hear that, Miss Carew. I like Robin Hood,” said 
Caspar. ‘I don’t care if he was a Solar myth, I like him.” 

“Solar myth! Bosh,” observed Charlie. ‘ Robin Hood was 
a jolly good fellow who had a good broad sword and ‘took dunts 
frae naebody.’ He did more good than Cceur-de-lion—was a 
pleasanter and more socially estimable person.” 

“ What ¢s a Solar myth ?” asked Lily. 

“A Solar myth, my dear child,” replied Charlie, “is a story. 
Mrs. Harris was one. The recipe is simple. Take any important 
or unimportant historical personage of more that, a century 
ago, and find other ones like him in different lands. Mix well 
together, find discreditable details about him, and serve up hot. 
For instance :—John Smith loved Jessie Brown. So did Tommy 
Black. These things being thus, the latter punched the former's 
head, and fractured the base of his skull, so that he died. Jessie 
went to the funeral, and drove back from it with Black, fainting in 
his arms, on a jaunting car. Very well. Mark now, how a plain 
tale shall put you down, Max Miiller. 

“In the Danish legend, the female character wears her red kirtle 
and comes home in a boat. In the Sanscrit poem of Jisya 
Brasna she walks over the sea at eve, shod with golden sandals— 
these Indian fellows are always poetic. The Chinese romance of 
Je-se-bro-ne is in twelve quarto volumes written long-ways in 
black splashes of paint down six columns on each page of thin rice 
paper—but it all comes to the same thing. The explanation of 
the parable is so obvious that the meanest intellect must accept 
it, and generally does when told to by a persuasive or peremptory 
Solar mythologist. 

“ Jessie, poor girl, is the Evening red—or the Dawn, all the 
same. J. Smith is the sun. Black is—naturally—the Night— 
takes a female form in some varieties of the Smith myth. The 
kirtle is the hue of the sunset (here, in your lecture or essay 
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be eloquently picturesque). The boat, or horse-car, is of course the 
descending chariot of Pheebus. The gold sandals will (or rather 
won’t, as you don’t know it) remind you of a line of modern 
poetry :— 


** Dawn skims the sea with flying feet of gold.’ 


Such in the rough is a Solar myth.” 

“It’s very pretty,” said Lily, “I nearly cry when I think of 
it.” 

“Ts that the proper scientific method, Mr. Rosenfeld?” asked 
Miss Deane. 

“ Charlie knows just enough about these subjects to turn them 
into a stumbling-block and a derision. But the Smyth-myth is a 
fair enough caricature.” 

“enter Mrs. Murphy, with an untied black bonnet, an astonished 
expression, and the tea-things. When she had gone, after spreading 
the table and setting down the butter-dish with a determined and 
offended bump, Lily settled down in front of the fire on the floor 
with a toasting-fork, the Sally Lunns, and full command of the 
butter. She turned round leaning on Dick’s knees, who was 
turning over the ballad book by the firelight in one of the elderly 
and decrepit arm-chairs, and said: “ Isn’t this a jolly sort of life, 
Dick ? Wouldn’t it be grand if you and I had some chambers to 
ourselves, and an old woman with rusty silk bonnet-strings to wait 
on us?” 

“What would you do with yourselves ?” asked Caspar, who was 
standing at the opposite corner of the mantelpiece watching the 
process. 

“ T think I should collect booksand read them,” said Dick, “ while 
Lily practised cookery.” 

* Wouldn’t our names look grand painted in black over the 
door! ” 

While this mild mirth proceeded, Caspar looked down at Dick 
in the fireside arm-chair, with the light falling on her bent-down 
head as she talked to Lily or inspected her book. And he remem- 
bered how, during the maddened melody of the Wedding March 
so long ago—perhaps a century ago—he had had a mental vision 
of that head in that chair, as one of the things which might never 
be. And here it was now, come with the mockery of one of 
those heavenly dreams in time of sore trouble, which leave the 
dreamer worse off than before. Dick Farringdon walked, and 
talked, and sat, and ate, and drank, and laughed in these his 
rooms. It seemed scarcely possible to him who heard, as it were, 
far away the teasing tones of Lily the irrepressible, who was born 
under a laughing star, and the good-natured badinage of Charlie 
Deane, that this delicate embodiment of some fairy legend should 
be sitting before his fire in all her graceful noli me tangere purity, 
her quiet appreciation of innocent fun, with that fair, gentle face 
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whose expression the last few months of quiet endurance had 
transformed to that of grown womanhood. She had gained 
experience and lost strength. There in that ricketty old cretonne 
arm-chair sat the one love of his whole life, beyond the reach of 
hope. His whole desire was to give her peace and happiness, his 
whole delight in procuring her some temporary fraction of them, 
and his destiny apparently to fail. For the more they saw of 
each other, the more they felt the barren hopelessness of the 
separate path honour compelled each to follow, with the ravens of 
fate and time waiting, hovering, and croaking ominously above 
them. 

“This is one of my favourite ballads, Mr. Rosenfeld,” said she, 
“¢ Helen of Kirkconnell.’ Here are several more too, I am very 
fond of, like that of ‘ Mary Hamilton.’” 

“You have selected the best poem almost in the Scotch 
language. It combines the pathos of one class of ballad with the 
terrible ferocity of the other, and the wonderful poetry of both. 
I like—next to that—‘* Edom of Gordon.’” Caspar did not explain 
why. 

And he turned away on a pretence of arranging books to hide 
the expression he felt came into his face as he muttered inwardly 
and almost inaudibly :— 


«« And in the Gordon's foul heart’s blude 
He's Wroken his fair ladye.’” 

Then, tea having been consumed, Miss Deane gave the signal 
for departure. ‘ Will you come with us, Mr. Deane ?” said Dick, 
*‘T want you to carry these books for me—if I may have them ?” 

* Of course,” replied Caspar, “here they are, Charlie. Don’t 
drop them, and take care of your party. It’s night in the 
streets.” 

“ Holborn and Oxford Street are pretty safe, I think,” said Dick, 
smiling. 

*“ T don’t know,” said Charlie, seriously. 

“ Why, be there bears in the town?” 

“Mrs. Farringdon, don’t! It is quite bad enough to live with 
a man who has Shakespeare at his finger’s ends.” 

“Ah. I occasionally flout old ends too, Mr. Rosenfeld,” she 
added, as they descended the narrow wooden stairs of the old Inn. 
“T am much obliged for a pleasant evening I didn’t expect.” 

“T hope you are not going to make a little speech, like the 
well-behaved children who say, ‘ Thank you for a pleasant even- 
ing!’ by direction, when they leave a party ?” 

* And I think [ must thank you,” she said, “ for something else. 
I hope to get George to take your advice about the Manor House. 
He is a little dubious yet, but a word or two from you, I think, will 
settle it. Will you kindly speak that word or two when you see 
him ?” 
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This was provocative of a strange mixture of anger and pity in 
Caspar. Anger that her comfort and peace should depend upon 
the decision of such a man as George, pity that she should ask 
for the help of a stranger to guide the erring and undecided steps 
of that young man. He simply said “I will,” as he stood at 
the foot of the steps, watching the forms of Charlie and Lily de- 
parting, with Miss Deane behind them. And Dick vanished too, 
and the sooty old trees looked sootier and lonelier than ever when 
she had gone, pointing with stiff, black slender fingers at the un- 
attainable stars. 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘¢ EXPERIMENTUM IN CORPORE VILI.” 


Caspar returned to his chambers, and stood with his back to 
the fire, gazing abstractedly at the tea-table, with its disorder of 
cups, plates, crumbs and open books. 

He stood still a‘ long time, his hands in his pockets, his back 
against the high and narrow wooden mantelshelf, apparently 
plunged in thought. And his reflections were something of 
this order :-— 

“ T wonder what I shall make of all this? Some of my friends 
would say, ‘ Make copy of it.” That I don’t suppose I shall do, 
at any rate, just now. 1 don’t seem to hanker after selling my 
love to printers—though Heaven knows what other use or benefit 
it is to anybody. To this Honour we all rave about so much more 
use in this case, really, after all? Why should not we—I at least 
—do what nature dictates and see Honour and everything else at 
the devil, and have happiness instead? Eh—let us see to the 
bottom of this whirlpool. Love pulls one way, Honour pulls the 
other. Let Reason judge between them. Desire says, Fly away 
to—well, to anywhere out of the way of adverse criticism and 
heavy tradesman’s bills—say Schlangenberg, persuading Her in a 
cunningly-chosen moment to come too. Accelerate that young 
man’s collapse, by helping him with my advice to squander his 
substance on the Chosen People and the Midianitish woman— 
wonder who she is? When he has descended the ladder to the 
perdition which awaits him, pull it up out of reach—they would do 
that for him. Rescue her from her despair, and let the old hens 
of Society cackle over it as they list, and as they dare. Does 
Love say that? If so, is it love of Her, or of one Caspar Rosen- 
feld of Barnard’s Inn? Reason is an awkward cross-examiner. 
Honour says, to start with, Love must be unselfish. Here, I fear, 
Honour betrays a lamentable ignorance of human nature. Then 
it says, respect the woman you love, do not persuade her to that 
which will lose her her own respect, and perhaps yours. If she 
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can endure what seems to you hard, you must endure surely as much 
as she can. The worse her fate, the more noble her endurance is, 
the more deserving of your love she becomes, and the more tender 
of the stainless majesty of her innocency must you be. Reason 
clenches the matter by saying that Love and Honour in opposition 
is an impossible condition, both being rightly understood. Caspar 
Rosenfeld says that he is left, between them, very much where he 
was before, and that all they said has been stated much more 
lucidly before by many people.” And he lit a pipe, cleared the 
table, put the crockery into the small recess which served as a 
pantry, and, after walking about the room awhile, sat down with 
the book of ballads open on the table before him at- the place 
where Dick had last been reading it. 

A step came up the stair. Too early to be Charlie returning. 
A knock came at the door. 

Charlie never knocked. 

* Come in!” 

A man entered, respectably dressed, with certain foreign touches 
in the form of his collar, and the black bow on his breast below it, 
and the cut of his overcoat. A person with short reddish hair, a 
small waxed moustache, and no very particular facial character 
beyond smallish eyes, mobile eyebrows, and a rather large sharp- 
edged nose which supported spectacles. A person a trifle below the 
average height, who carried his hat in one hand, and presented a 
large glazed card with the other, as he bowed in the sudden man- 
ner peculiar to the Gothic races, drawing his heels together with 
a click. “Dr. Julius Van Westerdijk” Caspar read on the card. 
Watching his visitor’s face keenly, as he took the shade off the 
lamp, he seemed to read something there too, in a language which 
was not wholly untranslateable. ‘ Mr. Caspar Rosenfeld !” 

“* Well ?” said Caspar shortly, rising and standing again before 
the fire. 

“T represent Messrs. Marsden & Co. of Craven Court,” con- 
tinued the stranger in a marked Teuto-Batavic accent. There was 
a Mephistophelian suddenness about his appearance. 

“Do you? I daresay you represent them ‘very well,” replied 
Caspar, drily. Dr. Van Westerdijk bowed and looked flattered. He 
did not know English tones quite well enough to readily distinguish 
the gibe serious-ironic from the compliment serious-sincere. 

“Yes. Iam directed to call on you to inform you, dat we have 
been advisit—” (Beautifully begun! reflected Caspar—Legal in- 
duction in Anglo-Dutch), “that our client, Mr. George Farring- 
don——” 

“Your what ? ” 

“Our client. Yes.” 

Dr. Van Westerdijk had a peculiar and rather irritating habit. 
of using the word “ Yes,” as a kind of incidental interjection. 

“Dat Mr. Farringdon has been told tings about us vich is 
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slanters, libels. Dat you have told him to make ofer his estate to 
his wiiife. Yes!” the Doctor got more eloquent and less English 
as he proceeded. *“ Dat I have been sent to enquire if all tis is 
true vot you say to eem—lI mean if you did say to eem vot he say 
you say to eem.” 

“Whom can the ass have babbled all this too?” thought Caspar— 
meaning by the ass, George Farringdon. 

* Have you? And what do you expect me to tell you?” 

* Vot you tell eem about us.” This rapidly and sharply. Caspar 
was still pulling at his pipe, and leaning on the mantel-shelf. 

“TI don’t see the slightest reason for telling you anything. 
However, I don't mind repeating to you a few of my expressions 
concer rning ‘us’ as you call it, meaning by ‘us’ I suppose Marsden 
& Co 

wok Ch a 

“1 said that the firm was unscrupulous and extortionate. The 
statement was not original on my part. I was quoting from the 
words of the Bench at a certain county court where Marsden & 
Co. figured in the person of a solicitor’s firm called Silber and 
Schlick. Curious the number of foreign names that. seemed con- 
nected with Marsden & Co. Do you want any more of my 
remarks ? You are welcome to such as 1 can remember, and can 
take them down here in black and white. I'll give you facilities.” 

“You do not spik to de point, No!” said the Doctor, rather 
angrily. 

“Tam tame, sir. Pronounce.” 

“Tid you use your influence to persuade Mr, Farringdon to 
make ofer his estate in trust to some one, so dat it could not be 
seized while dat someone vos aliife ?” 

“T did.” 

*“ Well, Marsden & Co. request you to hold your tong about tem, 
and keep your opinions to yourself and advise you to influence 
Mr. Farringdon, who means to consult you again about it, to gif 
op dat idea.” 

“ All the which is like Messrs. Marsden & Co.'s cheek. And 
supposing I accept this warning, what will they do for me ?” 

*“ Anything. Tere isa nice advowson for sale we have got— 
you would have it dirt cheap—sell it if you don’t like it—some 
Christian vould give plenty for it. We could get you on in 
journalism too.” 

“T see. And supposing I don’t ?” 

“ We take proceedings.” 

“ Sounds formidable—very formidable.” 

“Yes!” 

“ What does it mean ?” 

The little foreigner grew concentrated and ferocious :—“ It 
means we'll tell you somting you don’t kaow! It means I am 
proprietor of de /nfestigator and de Lamp you get all your little 
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moneys from, or most of it, and I'll strike you off the staff, and 
get dem to write down in reviews in half te papers of London 
votever you write anywhere till everybody is afraid to employ you, 
and we vill not haf you interfering with us—No! And you will 
be just starfd out, and serf you damn right. Yes 

“ Your threats are more definite than your et a 

“Dey will be —to you—if you don’t look out.” 

Caspar laughed a ‘little, and thought :—“ Here is my opportu- 
nity to kick Farringdon down that ladder to ruin I was thinking 
of just now—and of profiting into the bargain.” 

“Tink!” said the foreigner. “It’s bad business quarrelling wit 
de Infestigator. Vot do you tink?” 

Dr. Van Westerdijk seemed to pride himself on his acquaintance 
with town-slang, and to have principally associated with persons 
who used it. 

The Infestigator suggested some scaly aquatic monster, when 
pronounced by him. 

“1 will ponder the question,” said Caspar. “In the meantime, 
my learned friend, let me ask you a few questions, just to give 
your mind occupation. Which was your University ?” 

* Oh—Leiden.” 

“In what faculty did you graduate ?” 

* Philosofee.” 

“Tn what year?” 

“In de year—de year 74.” 

“ Have you a list for 1874?” 

“Yes. You could find my name dere.” 

“JT daresay. I thought your name too good a one for you to 
have invented.” 

*“ Vot you mean?” 

“JT mean that you were quite right to copy a chance name, 
instead of drawing on your imagination for an unverifiable one. 
Very sharp of you.” 

“T consider you mean to insolt me ! 

“ Consider anything you like.” 

* You shall prove your worts.” 

“JT will. I say that in’74 you were not Dr. Van Westerdijk. 
Shall I tell you why ?” 

“Viiiy.”. The learned stranger’s eyes looked shifty behind 
those glasses. “I do not know ut all vot you mean. I tink you 
are mat.’ 

“Because as late as August last year you were Julius 
Bloemendaal, and a d d snipe you looked. So you do now 
for the matter of that, though you appear to have risen in the world 
since then.” 

“It is a lie!” 

The Doctor’s expression became very unpleasant. 

“You don't give the lie with conviction. You should practise 


” 
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that a little. You can go now, and tell Marsden & Co. that 
I shall always be glad to warn guileless and affluent youth 
against their pleasing allurements. Tell the Head of the 
Firm—you mark me, the Head of the Firm, that his messenger 
has given a good deal more information than he has received. 
If it hadn’t been for you, Julius Bloemendaal, Westerdijk, &c., 
Ishould not have guessed that Marsden & Co. was an old acquaint- 
ance of mine, living at 29, Castle Street. Never mind how and 
why.” 

ey believe you are de devil—but you are an awful fool—we’ll 
starf you, man.” 

“Thanks. In the meantime get out, and don’t come back.” 

Bloemendaal (for he Westerdijk was, shaven, shorn, and properly 
dressed, but always a Rotterdam Jew) was angry, and puzzled, 
and admiring all at once, and said, ina rash moment, as he opened 
the door: 

“ Tf you vill stand in, you shall have de young woman, Mrs. F., 
all to yourself. We'll take care of eem.” 

It has been hinted that Caspar Rosenfeld was rather a tall man. 
He was also a strong man, and given at various periods to gym- 
nastics of a quaint and Germanic though effective kind, as well 
as to boxing and fencing. He was spasmodic in his practice 
of these diversions, and never in training, but he was energetic 
and wiry. After. his last unfortunate utterance, Mr. Julius 
Bloemendaal (by n5 means a formidable antagonist to anyone) 
found himself seized by the collar behind and actively propelled 
through the doorway towards the top of the stairs. A- series of 
sudden and remarkable phenomena were then observed by him. He 
first felt the violent impact of a hard body on the part of his 
person anatomically known as the gluteus maximus muscle. He 
then was assaulted by a railing and a wall which rose at his head, 
and a floor which spun round with him with terrible velocity. 
He also distinctly saw the fall of more than one meteoric body 
through the air. What happened then he was not sure. The 
next thing he remembered was finding himself in a reclining 
attitude on the stairs, with his right foot through what had been 
a tall cylinder hat. His spectacles were broken too, but as he saw 
equally well without them, and in fact had had them made of flat 
glass, cheap at a little place in Goodge Street by Fitzroy Square, 
that was not of so much consequence. The hat, which was in the 
latest fashion and cost five-and-sixpence and a couple of Cubas of 
Dutch growth, at Simmon’s, down High Street, Whitechapel, was 
a more serious loss. Besides, it is injurious to the dignity of a 
great and respectable firm, that its commissioner should parade 
Holborn decorated as to his head with what looks like a second- 
hand concertina, partly open. 

He did a sort of war-dance on the pavement of Barnard’s Inn, 
shouting anathemas of many kinds. 
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To parody a once popular song at the music halls :— 


“ He cursed him in Hebrew, 
He cursed him in Dutch, 
He cursed him various ways.” 


Caspar, having shut his outer door, so that the entry was 
pervious only to such as held latchkeys, opened the window, and 
looked out, his elbows on the sill, his pipe hanging from the corner 
of his mouth, his long black hair tossed by the breeze of the night, 
and a gentle smile playing round his mouth. 

“Do you know vot you haf done?” shrieked the injured one 
below. 

“ Experimentum in corpore vili. <A doctor of Leiden can 
translate that.” 

And Caspar shut the window, and retired to his table, and re- 
commenced the study of first, ballads, then an old and particularly 
rare Ben Jonson, in which he tried to immerse his mind, and found 
the attempt a total failure. He read Bloemendaal for Bobadil, 
and Barnard’s Inn for New Inn. When Charlie returned, pretty 
late, enquiring why the outer door was “ sported,” Casper replied, 

“ Sit down, and I'll tell you.” 

And he told him. 

Charlie whistled. Then he said: 

“The denouement is very satisfactory, anyhow. I wish I had 
arrived when he was below outside! By Jove, I am sorry I missed 
him. Lucky I spotted him on the boat.” 

“ This is not the denowement, unfortunately, my boy. Itis only 
the end of an act. [have got to look for retribution now. I have 
taken certain steps already. While you were out, after this intel- 
ligent young Dutchman’s departure, I wrote to the editors of the 
two papers, that I would be glad if they would send cheques for 
arrears—(sounds dignified—means very little)—as I declined to 
supply further contributions. That message will arrive by the 
earliest. post to-morrow, and will meet the Dutchman when he 
comes to discharge his thunderbolts, converting the latter into 
damp fireworks.” 

“ That’s burning your ships and no mistake. Better than letting 
the enemy sink ’em.” 

“What may follow, we can discuss at length some other time.” 

“Tt will be rather serious for you, won’t it ?” 

“Tt will. And I mean to make it serious for them if I can. 
They have chosen to make war. I accept it. They may bring me 
to lodge in the Dials, or even in St. James’s Park—but they can’t 
make me hold my tongue. And thatis what they mostly dread. 
I will use all my might, for Dick’s sake, to keep that unhappy 
idiot out of this last ness he is trying to get into, and I will make 
things as warm for Marsden & Co. as I can. Pleasant family mine, 
certainly. I'll trot out its history in its entirety—see how Mars- 
den & Co. like that. Ihave left that man alone to pursue his own 
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path, for comprehensible reasons, hitherto. He has chosen to 
forget all mercy and humanity, to say nothing of all honour and 
honesty, and to do the cruellest act he could think of to me, as 
well as to others, and lastly, to send a scoundrel to splash the mud 
of his meanness on the skirts of a sweet and innocent lady, and 
now, by the God of Abraham, I will not leave him alone !” 

“Don’t get in such a passion, man, I daresay it will come all 
right, ultimately.” 

“What is the use of talking like that? I am not made of 

-leather, with veins running salt water, like half your Normans, 
and Angles, and Picts, and other barbarians! Calmness won’t 
keep us out of all the chaos that iscoming. Still, let us be calm. 
Charlie, you will go in with me? Imust make selection of such 
friends as I can depend on. 

“* Never so few, and never yet more need!’” 

“T say, who is this Marsden that you make such a row about ?” 
asked Charlie, with some anxiety. 

“Nathan Rosenfeld, my father. His real and private address 
always was the one you saw in Bloemendaal’s pocket Bible. That 
is what attracted my attention at the time. I was born there.” 

“Good Lord! Excuse my remarks on calmness, old man, but 
of course I go in with you. And—damn it, I think you might 
admit some energy and some courage and some faith in us Angles 
and Picts and other barbarians!” 

“T do, my young friend,I do. It’s all right. But they are 

made of leather pretty often, all the same. Never mind, it’s a 
good resisting fabric. Now approach 


79 


“ «The ragged’st hour that time and spite dare bring 


After a few days Caspar received the small sums owing to him 
from the Lamp and Investigator respectively, and proceeded to 
expend the same in the discharge of various small debts, prin- 
cipally at the grocer’s and tobacconist’s and the old house bulging 
with old books in Clement’s Lane, where he occasionally was 
tempted. Having recently acquired the complete works of Voltaire 
and of Swift, he had to pay a bill of forty-three shillings and 
sixpence. Before his severance from the periodical publications 
above-named, this had appeared ridiculously little to pay for so 
much, but now, having no longer the prospect of constant 
employment at good pay, it seemed ridiculously much to pay for 
so little. 

Having satisfied himself that he was now free from fear of bills, 
and owed no man anything, he walked placidly back to his cham- 
bers, jingling, with his hand in his left trouser-pocket, the sum of 
nine and seven-pence, the capital on which his future career was 
to be supported. 

It was about five on a hideous November afternoon with a fog 
and an east wind, and Charlie had just come back, snorting, 
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‘0 coughing, and cursing, from the scene of his daily toil, and was 
d restoring himself with the warmth of the blazing coal fire and a 
is small dose of whisky. Caspar poured his remaining silver and 
d copper money on the table. Charlie turned round: 
d “What are you doing? ” said he. 

“You see this interesting numismatie collection ? ” 
ll “Well?” 

“Tt is all the money I have in this best of all possible worlds.” 
of “T can lend you two or three quid for a while, if you mean 
., that.” 

t “Yes, of course. But I don’t mean that. I don’t know 

\. whether, when, or where I can earn any more just now. Luckily 

h there isn’t a quarter-day here for another month or so. And ina 
month all sorts of things may happen.” 

” 

t 


(To be continued.) 




















THE QUESTION. 


WE love—then why defer ? 
For by deferring we imply 
We love too little to ally 

Affections we infer. 


We love—then why defer 
Companionship that we prefer, 
Then why the truth of love deter— 

Our very love belie ? 





We love—then why rebel, 
Why not allegiance swear instead ? 
If love’s unloyal, love is dead, 
Your silence, too, its knell. 


THE ANSWER. 


Fair Cath’rine drooped her head ; 
Still silent—but he drooped as well : 
What loyalty a kiss can tell, 

What love be mutely said! 
For soon was heard o’er hill and dell 
Fair Cath’rine’s merry marriage-bell. 


WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 



































(See page 353.) 





Nun's sombre garb!” 
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